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INTRODUCTION. 



OONTAININO ▲ SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE LAST 
DATS OF BELZONI. 

Since the first appearance of this iittle work, 
the enterprising individual whose discoveries it 
relates, and who gave his permission for its pub- 
lication, has departed this life. It was hoped 
that through his means some account of places, 
imperfectly described by others, might have 
been obtained; but the decree of Providence 
has prevented the accomplishment of so desi- 
rable an object. The following short account of 
his latter days will not be considered an impro- 
per appendage to the work : — 

"Died at Gato, near Benin, in Africa, on the 
3d of December 1823, Mr. G. Belzoni, so well 
known for his Egyptian tombs. He was so far 
on his way into the interior, endeavouring to 
reach Houssa, when a dysentery put an end to 
his valuable life. He was buried at Gato the 
day after his decease, and a board, with the fol- 
lowing inscription, was placed over his grave :— 
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HERE LIE THE REMAINS OF 

G. BELZONI, 

Who was attacked with Dysentery, at Benin, 

(on his way to Houssa and Timbuctoo,) 

on the 26th of November, and died 

at this place, 

December 3d, 1823. 

"Mr. Belzoni had been landed by Captain 
Filmore, R. N. at Benin. Captain Filmore ex- 
erted himself arduously in assisting the intrepid 
traveller, and discharged a man from his vessel, 
who was a native of Houssa, that he might ac- 
company Mr. B. on his route. The following 
extract of a letter contains most of the late par- 
ticulars respecting this enterprising and scien- 
tific individual : — •. 

" On the night of the 24th of November, Mr. 
Belzoni left us, with Mr. Houtson, for Gato. 
On parting with us he seemed a little agitated, 
particularly when the crew of the brig which 
brought him, (to each of whom he had made a 
present) gave him three loud cheers on leaving 
the vessel ? " God bless you, my fine fellows ! 
and send you a happy sight of your country and 
friends !" Was his answer. On the 3d of De- 
cember I received a letter from Mr. Houtson, 
requesting me to come to Benin, as Mr. B. was 
lying dangerously ill ; and, in case of death, 
wished a second person to be present. I was 
prevented going, not only by business, but by a 
severe fever which had then hold of me. On 
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the 5th, I had a second letter from Mr. H. with 
the particulars of Mr. B.'s end ; and one from 
himself, almost illegible, dated December 2, re- 
questing me to assist in the disposal of his ef- 
fects, and to remit the proceeds home to his 
agents, Messrs Briggs, Brothers & Co, Ameri- 
ca Square, London, together with a beautiful 
Amethyst ring, which he seemed particularly 
desirous should be delivered to his wife, with 
the assurance that he died in the fullest affection 
for her, as he found himself too weak to write 
his last wishes and adieus. 

**At the time of Mr. Belzoni's death, Mr. 
Houtson had every thing arranged with the King 
of Benin for his departure, and, had his health 
continued, there is no doubt he would have suc- 
ceeded. Mr. Belzoni passed at Benin as an in- 
habitant, or rather native, of the interior, who 
had come to England when a youth, and was 
now trying to return to his country. The kings 
and emigrands (or nobles) gave credit to this, 
Mr. Belzoni being in a Moorish dress, with his 
beard nearly a foot in length. There was, how- 
ever, some little jealousy amongst them, which 
was removed by a present or two, well applied ; 
and the King of Benin's messenger was to ac- 
company Mr. Belzoni with the King's cane, and 
as many men as were considered necessary for 
a guard and baggage-carriers. The King's name 
is respected as far as Houssa, and he has a mes- 
senger, or ambassador, stationary there. On 
Mr. Belzoni's arrival at Houssa, he was to leave 
his guard there, and proceed to Timbuctoo, the 
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King not guaranteeing his safety farther than 
Houssa, and Timbuctoo not being known at 
Benin. On his return to Houssa, he would 
make the necessary preparations for going down 
the Niger, and despatch his messengers and guard 
back with letters to his agents and to Mr. John 
Houtson: the messenger to be rewarded ac- 
cording to the account the letters gave of his 
behaviour, and the King to receive a valuable 
stated present. This was the plan, and I think 
it would have proved fortunate, had Mr. B. 
lived. 

"Mr. Belzoni was a native of Padua, and had 
known England many years. He first visited 
Egypt with a view of erecting hydraulic en- 
gines for the Pasha, to assist in irrigating the 
country. In stature, he was above six feet and 
a half, and possessed of great bodily strength. 
His manners and deportment were marked by 
great suavity and mildness, and he had a genu- 
ine love for science in all its branches. He 
was brave, ardent, and persevering in pursuit of 
his objects ; and his decease at the moment of a 
strong hope of success, must be deeply felt by 
all who estimate the true interests of science 
and the light of discovery at their true vahie 1" 
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BELZONI IN EGYPT. 



CHAPTER I. 

Bernard's picture. — Sitoatioa of Egypt — ^Belioni introduced.— 
Motives for his goiiu^ into Egypt — Poor success of his hy* 
draulic machine. — J& thoughts turned towards the Antiqui- 
ties of l^e country. — ^Difficmty in removing Young Memnon 
from Thebes to Cairo. — Belioni*s visit to a Mummy cave.-^ 
Deceit of the Arabs. 

" The last — ^the veir last pyramid ! dear Lau- 
ra,'' exclaimed the little Bernard, as he climbed 
upon his sister's chair, and surveyed a sketch 
that she was copying, from one in a large folio 
volume. 

" And novr, when you have shaded .the side of 
that pyramid, will you draw the wheel of my 
cart ? I am quite, quite tired of yout tombs, 
and your pillars, and your ruins, and your mon- 
uments, falling this way and that way : — ^I would 
much rather know how to draw the spokes of 
the wheels of my little cart : — it is impossible for 
me to finish my picture ; — you see I have made 
my wagon turning down a shady lane, — it is 
evening — the lamps are lit on the posts — the 
moon is peeping behind the trees, and the smoke 
is rising from the chimnies of my carter's cot- 
tage — but my poor cart has no wheels because 
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I cannot draw spokes — ^and now, is that tire- 
some pyramid done, dear Laura ?" 

" If you knew all that render those pyramids 
so interesting to Laura, my love," said Bernard's 
mother, " you would not be in such great haste 
to see them finished ; indeed I believe you would 
willingly give up the pleasure of seeing your 
own little picture completed, to watch your sis- 
ter draw her's." 

"Indeed, mother T exclaimed the lively boy^- 
** where are they, and why do you think that the 
account of them will amuse me so much ?" 

" My story is a long one," replied his mother, 
** so I will not begin it till after tea, and then we 
can go on without interruption." 

" Oh, mamma ! that will be delightful I quite 
delightful ! for we can have a settled evening ; 
and. as to my cart, Laura may put in the spokes 
to-morrow — the wheels will not signify for one 
night, will they, mother?" exclaimed Bernard, 
and, without waiting for an answer, he jumped 
up, fetched his little straw hat from its nook in 
the hall, and ran across the lawn to tell Owen 
and Emily, who were busily engaged training a 
white clematis round one of the pillars of the 
alcove. They quickly returned together. Tea 
was despatched, and the cheerful group repair- 
ed to the library. The maps were laid open on 
the library table. Laura seated herself between 
her two brothers, and Emily whose blue eyes 
sparkled with joy, placed herself by the side of 
her mother. 

** And now, why do you think that Laura's 
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picture would please me so much, mother V said 
JBernard ; " where are those pyramids V* 

" Think for a moment, my dear. Do you not 
know the name of the country so renowned for 
these famous mementos of ancient art? — you 
have often been told.** 

Bernard paused — ^** In Egypt, mother, — in 
Eg}'pt, an ancient kingdom of Africa." 

" Can you give me any account of Egypt — do 
you know anything respecting that country ?" 

Bernard paused again, but Emily looked up 
wishfully and said, 

" May I tell you what I know, mother ?** Her 
mother nodded assent. 

" Egypt," said Emily, " consists of a narrow 
vale on both sides of the Nile, bounded by ridg- 
es of mountains or hills. Nubia is on the south ; 
on the west it joins the great sandy deserts ; on 
the north it is washed by the Mediterranean ; 
and on the east by the Red Sea, except where 
it is joined to Asia by the narrow neck of land 
called the Isthmus of Suez." 

** I recollect more about Egypt, now thjlt Em- 
ily mentions the Nile," exclaimed her little bro- 
ther: "I have often heard of the rushes that 
grew on the banks of that river — the people used 
to make their paper of them, and write all their 
books upon it — all that they wrote — they placed 
the thin leaves of the stem one over the other, 
then flattened them, and platted them as Fanny 
plats her little paper mats ; so that one leaf lay 
one way and another another way, and then 
they were stuck together with the muddy water 
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of the Nile, and the leaves were dried and press- 
ed with heavy vireights — and rubbed and press- 
ed affain a great many times." 

"And," said Owen, "papa has often told us 
that in Egypt there is very little rain, and that 
the Nile at certain periods overflows its banks, 
and carries with its waters a rich mud, which 
renders the soil fruitful, without that labour 
which the farmers in England are obliged to 
bestow, before the fields are fit to receive the 
grain. In Egypt, they have only to put the 
seeds into the ground." 

"But if the Nile should not overflow, just 
when they expected it," said Bernai'd, " what 
would they do then?" 

" This sometimes happens," said Laura, " but 
vou will hear by and bye of the means which 
have been taken toprevent the famine which is 
generally occasioned by such a calamity, and of 
the mode which is used to supply the deficiency, 
if the river do not afford its usual assistance." 

" Well, mamma," said Owen, " now that we 
know where Egypt is — ^now for the pyramids : 
— whereabouts are they, and for what purpose 
were they erected ?" 

" Not so fast, my love. Let us proceed grad- 
ually. I have not yet told you that Egypt is 
divided into Upper, Middle, and Lower; and 
that it is a country renowned in history, having 
been once the seat, if not the parent of the 
sciences. It is not only remarkable for those 
surprising monuments of antiquity, the famous 
pyramids, which bafSe the researches of the 
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deepest antiquary to fix upon their origin, but 
also for many other " glorious structures, aston- 
ishing remains of ancient temples, pompous pal- 
aces, obelisks, columns, statues, and paintings. 
Thus is Egypt rendered so interesting ; and it is 
at the present time peculiarly so to us, because 
a gentleman has lately, with indefatigable zeal, 
made many researches in that country, and his 
curious discoveries among the pyramids and 
temples have excited the public attention in no 
small degree. He has spent many years in this 
arduous employment, and is now amply com- 
pensated in knowing that they have not been 
spent in vain.** 

" Oh, mamma P exclaimed Emily, " tell me the 
name of this gentleman : — why did he go there ? 
Was he fond of antiquities ? How did he man- 
age to enter the pyramids? and what did he 
find in them ?** 

" I cannot give a reply to so many questions 
in a breath, my little girl ; however, I will an- 
swer one of them : — the name of the gentleman 
I mentioned is Belzoni." 

" A native of England, mamma ?" 

** No ; a native of Padua." 

Padua, an ancient, large, and celebrated city 
of Italy ,** said Laura, as she pointed to the map. 

*' Is it all true that you are going to tell us, 
mother ?** said Owen. 

" Perfectly true. The account I purpose giv- 
ij^ you of Egypt and Nubia is taken from Bel- 
zoni's own Travels, recently published : you may 
therefore rely on its correctness. 

2* 
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** Unfortunate circumstances falling out in 
his native country, compelled Belzoni to leave 
it, and about twenty years ago he came to Eng- 
land. Here he married, and contrived to live 
on his own industry, and the knowledge he had 
acquired in various branches whilst at Rome, in 
which city he had spent many of his juvenile 
hours. He now turned his thoughts to hydrau- 
lics, a science to which he had before paid atten- 
tion, and which in the end was the principal 
cause of his going into Egypt." 

^'I must interrupt you dear mamma," said 
Bernard ; " will you tell me what is meant by 
hydraulics, and why Belzoni should go into 
Egypt on that account ?" 

" The science which has for its object the mo- 
tion of fluids is called hydraulics, and its prin- 
cipal object is to furnish us with the means of 
conductmg water from one situation to another 
by canals or other means. Belzoni imagined 
that a hydraulic machine would be of great use 
in Egypt to irrigate the fields, which want water 
only to make them produce at any time of the 
year." 

Then the soil is fertile, and the climate warm, 
I suppose, mamma ?" said Owen. 

" Yes : the soil of Egypt is particularly noted 
for the fertility occasioned by its wonderful riv- 
er ; and, while thinking of this, we are led to 
observe the two beautiful prospects which, ow- 
ing to it, Egypt exhibits at two seasons of the 
year. During our summer the climate there is 
excessively warm, and it is impossible to des- 
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cribe a scene more delightful than that which 
the country presents at the first overflowing of 
the Nile ; the spectator beholds a spacious sea, 
spotted with innumerable towns and villages, 
sometimes contrasted with groves of palm-trees, 
while a magnificent display of sylvan and moun- 
tainous scenery bounds the extensive prospect. 

On the contrary, if the view be taken when 
our gardens and fields are clothed in the robes 
of winter, the whole country ikiere resembles one 
large meadow, covered with the finest verdure, 
and enamelled with the choicest flowers; the 
plains embellished with flocks and herds; the 
air, pure and salubrious, scented with orange 
and lemon blossoms, which blow in luxuriance." 

'^ I should lij$:e to live in Egypt, mamma T ex- 
claimed Bernard. 

" But inconveniences are to be met with there, 
as well as every where else, my love. The heat 
is oppressive to all who are utiused to it : indeed, 
the southerly winds are sometimes so sultry as 
to oblige the natives to immure themselves in^ 
vaults or caves; and not unfrequently these 
winds raise such clouds of sand as to obscure 
the light of the sun, and, even to those who are 
used to them, to be almost insupportable. The 
people call them poisonous winds, or winds of 
the Desert, and, during the three days that they 
generally last, the streets are forsaken ; and in 
a melancholy condition is the unfortunate trav- 
eller, whom they surprise remote from shelter." 

" I wonder," exclaimed Emily, " whether Bel- 
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zoni ever encountered them. Do you think he 
did, mamma ?" 

" I will begin my account, and then you may 
hear a description of the various adventures he 
met vyrith." 

Mrs. A. then began to relate some circum- 
stances of BelzonHs Researches in Egypt and 
Nubia, as follovyrs. 

Some years after Mr. Belzoni had resided in 
England, he formed the resolution of going to 
the south of Europe ; and, taking Mrs. Belzoni 
with him, he visited Portugal and Spain, and af- 
terwards the small but important isle of Malta, 
which lies to the south of Sicily, and is cele- 
brated for its fine port and for the strength of 
its fortifications, now belonging to Great Britain. 
Hence they embarked for Egypt, and arrived 
in safety in Alexandria, on the sea coast. 

On entering the harbour of this city, Belzoni 
was informed that the plague was there. To 
an European, who had never been in that coun- 
try, this was alarming intelligence. Happily, 
however, it nearly ceased in a short time ; and 
as his principal view was to go on to Cairo, the 
capital of Egypt, he hired a boat, and they em- 
barked with an English gentleman, who was go- 
ing up the Nile. 

This city is one hundred miles from the mouth 
of the Nile. Owing to contrary winds, it was 
some days before our travellers landed at Boolac, 
within a mile of it. At this place a bustling 
scene nresented itself, and the majestic appear- 
ance JM^Turkish soldiers in various costumes, 
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Arabs of many tribes, boats, camels, horses, and 
asses, all in motion formed a striUng picture. 
Immediately after landing, they went to Cairo ; 
but, as the holy fathers of the convent of Ter- 
rasanta could not receive women within their 
walls, they were accommodated in an old house 
at Boolac, belonging to a gentleman, the inter- 

Kreter and director of all foreign affairs of 
[ahomed Ali, the Turkish Viceroy, or Ba- 
shaw, by whom Egypt is governed. 

He was a man of great acuteness of under- 
standing, and well disposed towards strangers ; 
which was fortunate for Belzoni as he had to 
apply through this gentleman to the Bashaw re- 
specting his hydraulic machine, for which pur- 
pose he went to Egypt. 

Travellers are frequently obliged to submit to 
inconvenience, and so were ours. The house 
they inhabited was so old and out of repair, that 
it appeared everv moment as though ready to 
fall on their heads : all the windows were shut 
up with broken wooden rails ; the staircase was 
in so bad a condition, that scarcely a step was 
left entire ; the door was merely fastened by a 
pole placed against it, having neither lock nor 
any tiling else to secure the entrance. There 
were many rooms in the house, but the ceiling 
in all of them was in a most threatening state. 
The whole furniture consisted of a single mat, 
in one of the best rooms, which they considered 
as the drawing room. 

No chairs are to be had in this country ; so 
they sat on the ground, and a box or a trunk 
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served as a table. Fortunately, they had a few 
plates, as well as knives and forks ; and James, 
an Irish lad, whom they took with them, pro- 
cured a set of culinary articles. 

Such were the accommodations our enterpris- 
ing travellers met with at Boolac ! 

Although Belzoni's chief object was not to see 
antiquities at that time, yet he felt desirous of 
visiting the famous pyramids, which are at the 
foot of those mountains that separate Egypt 
from Libya. 

Mrs. a. — The English gentleman who ac- 
companied Belzoni up the Nile obtained an es- 
cort of soldiers from the Bashaw, and went 
with him to the pyramids one evening, intending 
to ascend one of them the following morning 
to see the sun rise. 'Accordingly, they were on 
the top long before the dawn of day. The 
scene they beheld delighted them, being grand 
and majestic beyond description. A mist over> 
the wide sandy plains formed a veil which van- 
ished gradually as the sun rose, and at length 
opened to their view that beautiful land, once 
the site of Memphis. The distant view of the 
smaller pyramids, on the south, marked the ex- 
tension of that vast capital ; while the solemn 
spectacle of the immense sandy desert on the 
west, stretching as far as the eye could reac|i, 
inspired sublimer feelings. The fertile land on 
the North, with the winding course of the Nile 
descending towards the sea; the rich appear- 
ance of Cairo and its glittering minarets ; the 
beautiful plain, which extend^ from the pyra- 
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mids to that city : the thick groves of pabn-trees 
in the midst of the fertile valley, altogether 
formed a scene Belzoni was well calculated to 
enjoy. 

There are steps on the outside of the pyra- 
mids by which they can ascend. 

Having gratified his admiration, he went with 
his friend round the next pyramid, examined 
several of the mausoleums, and returned to 
Cairo, highly delighted with having seen a won- 
der they had long desired, but never supposed 
they should have the pleasure of beholding. 

A few days after this time, a party was form- 
ed to go to Sacara by water. After visiting the 
.pyramids at that place, they returned to Cairo, 
except Mr. Turner, the English gentleman, and 
Belzoni, who went on to ifajior, and examined 
the remains of many other pvramids there. 
When they came back to the Nile, it was quite 
night, and they had to pass several villages be- 
fore they reached a place where they could em- 
bark for Cairo. Their road lay through a clus- 
ter of palm-trees, which, as the moon was just 
rising, had a solemn effect. Some of the Arabs 
were dancing to the usual tunes of their tam- 
bourines, and, forgetting their masters, the 
Turks, were happy for a time. At length, Bel- 
zoni and his friend took a small boat, and arriv- 
ed in Cairo before morning.. Two days after 
this time, the former was t<f! be presented to the 
Bashaw on the subject < of his hydraulic pro- 
ject 

We should hope the Bashaw woqld be pleased 
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with it, after Belzoni had taken so much pains 
to promote the comfort of his people. But 
poor Belzoni met with an unfortunate accident, 
which detained him for some time. He receiv- 
ed a violent blow on the leg, from a soldier who 
was passing on horseback, and was obliged to 
be taken to the convent of Terrasanto. 

It must have been very desolate to be laid up 
at such a place ; and yet the convent was, per- 
haps, more comfortable than the old house at 
Boolac. I think that cruel soldier had never 
heard the golden rule, " Do as you would be 
done by," for the common feelings of humanity 
were strangers to his bosom. Belzoni, however 
was well enough in a few days to be presented 
to the Bashaw. 

Owen. — ^I do not like to interrupt you, mam- 
ma ; but is the Bashaw in the place of a King 7 
What sort of government is it in Egypt ? 

Mrs. a. — ^The form of government in Egypt 
is called an aristocracy, that is, a republican 
state, wherein the supreme power is consigned 
to nobles and peers. Since Egypt has been un- 
der the dominion of the Turks, it has been 
governed by a Bashaw, who resides at Cairo, 
and who has under him inferior governors in 
several parts of the country. 

The inhabitants of Egypt are composed of 
different races of people. The Turks, who 
think themselves entitled to be masters of the 
country, because the Arabs (who were another 
race) were conquered by them ; then there are the 
Copts, who are descended from the first Egypt- 
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ians ; as well as many others, under different 
denominations. 

And now, having wandered from our subject 
we will pursue it, and relate some of Belzoni's 
adventures. 

Adventures are delightful things, provided an 
escape follows. 

Belzoni made an arrangement with the Ba- 
shaw, and undertook to erect a machine which 
would raise as much water with one ox as the 
machines of the country with four. 

There was reason to expect that Mahomed 
All might be of too indolent a disposition to ad- 
mire any thing new : he was a Turk you know, 
and the Turks are famed for their indolence. 
A person of an enervated turn of mind cannot 
derive so much pleasure from a new project as 
one of a more active disposition. Ali, however, 
received our Belzoni very civilly, and was much 
pleased with his proposition. And well he 
might be, when he could foresee that, if put in 
execution, it would spare the expense and labour 
of many thousands of oxen. 

Belzoni now commenced bis hydraulic ma- 
chine. It was to be erected in Soubra, at the 
garden of the Bashaw, on the Nile, three mile^ 
from Cairo. He had many difficulties to en- 
counter, Bernard ; for the very persons who 
were necessary to furnish him with wood, iron, 
carpentry, and so on, unfortunately recollected 
that they should be the first to suffer by it, if 
the machine succeeded. However success is se- 
cure unless energy fails, and Belzoni in time saw 

3 
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his water machine completed. But as he was 
some time at Soubra, perhaps you may Hke to 
hear how he passed the intervals, when unoccu- 
pied by his work. 

You see that a great deal depends upon the 
turn which is given to our early pursuits. The 
science of hydraulics first became familiar to 
Belzoni when he was a boy in Rome. I dare 
say he did not then think of going to Egypt ? 

During his stay at Soubra, Belzoni became 
acquainted with many Turks, and particularly 
with the governor of the palace, as his house 
was within his walls. The garden of the Bashaw 
was under his care, and a guard was kept at 
the gates. The seraglio is so situated that it 
overlooks the Nile ; at the back of it is a beau- 
tiful garden under the care of the Greeks, and 
kept in excellent order. It is ornamented with 
green bowers overhung with flowering shrubs, 
and-alcoves in the form of Httle cupolas, around 
which the fragrant plants twine their numerous 
tendrils, whilst water machines constantly at 
work, kept up a perpetual verdure. Belzoni's 
were not actually the first water machines in 
use in Egj^pt, but much larger than any before 
known there, and the best calculated to answer 
any important purpose. You, Emily, who are 
so fond of flowers, will perhaps smile at the 
amusements which delight the Bashaw far more 
highly than watching the progress of his shrubs 
and plants. In the evening, when the sun is de- 
clining in the west, he quits the seraglio, and 
seats himself on the banks of the Nile, with his 
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guards, to fire at an earthen pot on the oppo- 
site side. 

If Mahomet Ali be no botanist, he is an ex- 
cellent marksman; for I believe the river at 
Soubra is vrider than the Thames at Westmins- 
ter Bridge. 

When it is dark he retires into the garden, 
and reposes in a shady alcove, or by the margin 
of some bubbling fountain, with all his attend- 
ants around him, who endeavour to amuse him, 
and make him feel in good humour with himself, 
whilst the murmuring of the waters, the lively 
tunes of the musical instruments, and the soft 
beams of the moon reflected upon the surface 
of the Nile, heightened the pleasure of the scene. 
Here Belzoni was often admitted, and thus had 
an opportunity of observing the domestic life 
of a man, who from nothing rose to be viceroy 
of Egypt, and conqueror of the most powerful 
tribes of Arabia. 

The Bashaw seemed to be well aware of the 
benefit that might be derived from his encou- 
raging the arts of Europe in his country, and 
had already reaped some of the fruits of it. 
The manufacture of gunpowder, the refining of 
sugar, the making of fine indigo, slnd the silk 
manufacture were introduced much to his ad- 
vantage ; he is constantly inquiring after some- 
thing new, and is deli/^hted with any novelty. 
He nad heard of electricity, and he sent to En- 
gland for two electrical machines. 

Do you remember, Bernard, the shock you 
all received from the one in papa's study, when 
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you held a little chain, and Emily held your 
hand, and Owen hers, and we all jumped to- 
gether ? 

One of Mahomed Ali's machines was broken 
by the way; the other was dismounted. No 
one could be found who knew how to set it up. 
Belzoni happened to be at the garden one night 
when they were attempting it, and he was re- 
quested to put the pieces together ; having done 
80, he desired one of the soldiers to mount the 
insulating stool, when charging the machine, he 
gave the Turk a good shock, who being thus 
struck unawares, uttered a loud cry and jumped 
off extremely terrified. The Bashaw laughed 
at the man for doing so, supposing his alarm 
Was a pretence and not the effect of the ma- 
chine ; and when told that it was actually occa- 
sioned by the machine, he positively affirmed 
that it could not be, for the soldier was at such 
a distance that it was impossible the small chain 
he held in his hand could have such power. 

Belzoni desired the interpreter to inform his 
Highness that if he would have the goodness to 
mount the stool, he would be convinced of the 
fact. He hesitated a moment whether to be- 
lieve it or not ; however he mounted the stool. 
Belzoni charged well, put the little chain into 
his hand, and gave him a smart shock. He 
jumped off, Uke the soldier, on feeling the effect 
of the electricity, and threw himself on the sofa, 
laughing immoderately and unable to conceive 
how the machine could have such power on the 
human body. 
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You may imagine how very droll Mahomed 
Ali must have looked when he was standing up- 
on that little stool, and especially when he found 
himself forced to jump off! 

The Arabs of Soubra display as much festi- 
vity when a marriage of consequence takes 
place, as those of any of the villages in Egypt. 
One happened while Belzoni was there, and as 
the windows of his house overlooked the spot 
where it was performed, he had an opportunity 
of witnessing the ceremony. Early in the morn- 
ing of the grand holiday, a high pole was reared 
in the centre of the place with a banner or flasr 
belonging to the village. A large assembly of 
people gathered under it, and preparations were 
made for an illumination with glass lamps; 
music was prepared, &;c. 

The Arabs from other villages came to the 
feast also, beating their tambourines and waving 
their flags ; but they remained at some distance 
from the pole until invited to advance. 

The old people seated themselves around and 
under the pole, and the strangers were placed 
at a little distance. One of them began to sing, 
while the rest divided themselves into two par- 
ties, forming two circles, one within the other 
round the pole, and facing each other. 

Each man put his arms over his neighbours' 
shoulders, and thus formed a chain. The outer 
circle stood still, while the people of the inner 
circle kept dancing and bowing in an orderly 
manner to those on the outer. Thus they con- 
tinued three hours, and those who were not in 

8* 
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the circles made separate rings by themselves. 
This is the mode of dancing among the Arabs. 

All the women were at a distance by them- 
selves, and among them was the bride. When 
the dancing and smging ended, they all sat down, 
and a great quantity of boiled rice was brought 
to them in wooden bowls, as well as some dishes 
of melokie and bamies, which are plants eaten 
in common by the Arabs as greens, and three 
or four sheep roasted, which were soon torn to 
pieces and devoured. A number of boys were 
fully employed during the whole ceremony in 
fetching water from the Nile. At night the lit- 
tle coloured lamps were lighted, a band of tam- 
bourines played continually, and the entertain- 
ment ended as it had commenced, with a dance. 

And now, let us turn to Belzoni. He com- 
pleted his undertaking in time. The machine 
was constructed on the principle of a crane 
with a walking wheel, in which a single ox, by 
its own weight alone, could effect as much as 
four oxen employed in the machines of the coun- 
try. Belzoni managed to prepare it in spite of 
the difficulties he had to encounter with the self- 
interested workmen ; he was of too enterprising 
a disposition to give up a work which was the 
chief cause of his going into that country. 

Bernard. — Before you go on, mamma, will 
you tell me what you mean by a crane ? — there 
is a picture of a crane in my Bewick — but I 
cannot at all make out what is meant by a crane 
with a walking wheel, 

Mrs. a. — The crane of which I speak, Ber- 
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Hard, is not a bird — ^but a machine used in build- 
ing, for raising and lowering hugh stones, heavy 
weights, and sometimes water, you see. It is a 
technical term in mechanics, and I will try by 
and bye to explain to you what is meant by a 
crane with a walking wheel. 

The Bashaw came to Soubra to examine the 
hydraulic machine. It was set to work and 
succeeded admirably, drawing in the same space 
of time six or seven times as much water as the 
common machines. 

Belzoni thought himself well repaid. And the 
Egyptian farmers might now sow their seed 
without being afraid of a famine — even if the 
Nile did not overflow, they could raise water, 
and water their fields so well. 

Our best endeavours, however, though they 
sometimes appear at first crowned with success, 
may afterwards defeat the purpose for which 
they were intended. So it was with those of 
our ingenious friend. The Bashaw took it into 
his head to have the oxen taken out of the 
wheel, in order to see, by way of frolic, what 
effect the machine would have by putting fifteen 
men into it. Poor James, the Irish lad you 
know, had entered along with them, but no soon- 
er had the wheel turned once round than they 
all jumped out, leaving the boy alone in it. 
The wheel, of course, overbalanced by the 
weight of the water, turned back with such ve- 
locity that the catch was unable to stop it. 
James was thrown out, and in the fall broke 
one of his thighs* Belzoni contrived to stop 
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the wheel before it did farther injury, which 
might have been fatal to him. 

The Turks are so superstitious, that they con- 
sidered such an accident happening to a new in- 
vention as a bad omen — and thus Belzoni's in- 
genuity was thrown away. The Bashaw was 
persuaded to abandon the affair, and the project 
of Belzoni being thus consigned to oblivion, he 
turned his thoughts to the antiquities of the 
country, and, possessing a spirit for investiga- 
tion, determined to make some researches. 

A gentleman of the name of Burckhardt, had 
for a long time premeditated the removal of a 
colossal bust, known by the name of young 
Memnon, to England, and had often tried to 
persuade Ali to send it as a present to his Ma- 
jesty ; however, the Turk did not suppose it 
worth sending to so great a person. .But Bel- 
zoni, knowing how much that gentleman wished 
it, proposed to undertake its conveyance from 
Thebes to Alexandria, and, with the Bashaw's 
consent, to forward it from thence to England. 
He now, therefore, prepared to go up the Nile. 
He was then at Soubra, three miles from Cairo. 
It was intended to present this immense statue 
to the British Museum, and he was directed to 
search for it on the southern side of a ruined 
temple, in the vicinity of a village called Gour- 
nou, near Carnac. You can trace the course 
of the Nile from Cairo, upon the map, until you 
find Carnac just by Thebes. Gournou is near 
it. 

Belzoni was requested to spare neither ex- 
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pense nor trouble, in getting it as speedily con- 
veyed to the banks of the river as possible. So 
he hired a boat, with four sailors, a boy, and a 
captain. Every thing was soon ready for their 
departure from Soubra. The whole of the im- 
plements, for the operation of removing the 
bust, consisted of a few poles and ropes of palm 
leaves. Mrs. Belzoni accompanied her husband, 
and they agreed to stay and examine any ruins 
they might p^s on the road. James, the Irish 
boy was, happily, able to accompany them. 
And now, you must follow their course on the 
map, from Boolac, where they embarked, to 
Thebes. In six days they arrived at Siout, the 
capital of Upper Egypt, and from thence they 
went to Acmin, where they landed to visit the 
fathers of a convent : and again proceeded, with 
curiosity highly raised, towards the noted tem- 
ple of Tentyra. This is the first Egyptian tem- 
ple the traveller sees, on ascending the Nile, as 
well as the most magnificent. 

It is two miles from the Nile, and Belzoni and 
his party having landed, set off on asses, and 
proceeded to the ruins. Little could be seen 
of the temple, till they were near it, as it is sur- 
rounded by high mounds of rubbish. 

When he arrived there, he was for some time 
at a loss to know in what part to begin his exa- 
minations. The numerous objects before him 
struck him with surprise and astonishment — 
the immense masses of stone employed in the 
edifice — the majestic appearance of its construc- 
tion — the variety of its ornaments, and the ex- 
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cellent preservation in which he found it, had 
such an effect on Belzoni, that be seated himself 
on the ground, lost in delight and admiration. 

This temple is the cabinet of the Egyptian 
arts, — and it is supposed to have been built du- 
ring the reign of the first Ptolemy. It is not 
improbable that he who studied to render him- 
self beloved by his people, might erect such an 
edifice to convince the Egyptians of his supe- 
riority of mind over the ancient kings of Egypt, 
even in religious devotion. 

It will take us too long to describe this fa- 
mous temple minutely. When Mr. and Mrs. 
Belzoni had gratified their curiosity, they return- 
ed to their little boat, and embarked for Thebes. 
They will soon have reached the end of their 
voyage, and then for the great colossal bust. 

Belzoni says, that it is impossible to imagine 
the scene displayed by the extensive ruins at 
Thebes. It appeared to him, on entering it, 
like a city of giants, who were all destroyed, 
leaving only the remains of various temples, as 
proofs of their former existence. The attention 
is attracted jon one side, by towering ruins, that 
project above a noble wood of palm-trees, and 
there the traveller enters an endless number of 
temples, columns obelisks, and portals. On 
every side he finds himself among wonders. 
The immense colossal figures in the plains, the 
number of tombs hollowed in the rocks, those 
in the great valley of the kings, with their paint- 
ings, sculptures, mummies, and figures, are all 
objects worthy of admiration, and one cannot 
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fail to wonder how a nation, which was once so 
great as to erect these stupendous edifices, could 
so far fall into oblivion, that even its language 
and writing are totaHy unknown to us. 

Having taken a survey of this seat of ancient 
grandeur, Belzoni crossed the Nile, and bent his 
way towards the ruined temple, near Gk»umou. 
It stands elevated above the plain ; he entered 
the groups of columns, regarding the numerous 
tombs excavated in the high rock behind them, 
and his first thought was to examine the bust he 
bad to take away. 

He found it on the southern side of the tem- 
ple, near the remains of its body and chair with 
the face upwards. It was beautiful, and of im- 
mense size. Laura, who has seen it in the Brit- 
ish Museum, will be able to give you a more ac- 
curate account of it. 

Bernard. — I cannot imagine, mamma, how 
Belzoni could attempt to remove it ; you know 
he had only some poles, and some ropes of palm- 
leaves — and palm-ropes, made ever so strong, 
would not be able to support such a weight. I 
think he had better have contrived a car, some- 
what like that the African sheep has to rest its 
tail upon, in ** Church's cabinet," — and by this 
means he might have brought it to the Nile, and 
then had it placed in a boat, and conveyed to 
Cairo. 

Mrs. A. — No bad scheme, my little boy I 
Belzoni's whole set of implements consisted of 
fourteen poles, eight of which he did employ in 
making a car, similar to what you have propos- 
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ed ; four ropes of palm-leaves, and four rollers 
—they were better than wheels ; and he now 
began to be very busy. 

As the bust was some way from the Nile, it 
would have been too far for them to go to sleep 
in the boat every night; so a small hut was 
formed for them with stones, among the ruins 
of the temple. They were not very handsome*, 
ly lodged, but perhaps they found this little hut 
as comfortable as the shabby old house at Bool* 
ac, which they were always expecting to fall 
upon their heads, and both our travellers were 
used to put up with inconvenient things. 

The season at which time the Nile usually 
overflows was fast approaching, and all of 
the lands which extend from the temple to the 
water side, would have been covered in the 
course of a month — ^The ground between the 
bust and the river was very uneven, so that un- 
less it had been conveyed over those places be- 
fore the inundation commenced, it would have 
been impossible to have afiected it. Belzoni, 
therefore, lost no time. With some difliculty he 
procured a number of men, and agreed to give 
them thirty paras a day, which is equal to four- 
pence halfpenny English money, if they would 
undertake to assist him. A carpenter made a 
car, somewhat like that which supports the tail 
of your African sheep, Bernard, only very 
large, and the first operation was to place the 
bust upon this simple carriage. The people of 
Goumou, who were familiar with Caphany, as 
they named it, were persuaded that it could 
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never be removed from the spot where it lay 
and when they saw, what to them appeared so 
impossible, they set up a shout, and could not 
believe that it was the effect of their own ef- 
forts. The next thing was to place it on the 
car. Can you guess how Belzoni managed this 
business ? 

Bernard. — I fancy, that he bound the palm- 
leaf ropes round and round Caphany very fast, 
and very firmly, and then the men tried and 
tried, until they had lifted him up, and placed 
him upon it 

Mrs. a. — Ah, my little friend ! you do not 
evince much knowledge of mechanical powers, 
or you could not suppose that this image would 
be moved by mere personal strength. Now, 
Owen, what is your opinion ? 

Owen. — ^I should think, that by means of 
levers, the bust might be raised so as to leave a 
vacancy under it, and then the car might be in- 
troduced by some of the people, who were 
standing ready. After Caphany had been lodg- 
ed on this, the car itself might be raised so as 
to get one of the rollers beneath, and if the 
same operation were performed at the back, he 
would be ready to be pulled up : — and then, if 
you please, Bernard, your palm-leaf ropes may 
come in use, to tie him to the carriage, and 
draw him along. 

Mrs. a. — This is the very method Belzoni 
pursued, and when he had succeeded in getting 
it removed some yards from its original place, he 
sent an Arab to Cairo, with the intelligence that 
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the bust had begun its journey to England. Our 
ingenious friend reminds me of a remark made 
by a celebrated writer, " that it is by small ef- 
forts frequently repeated, that man completes 
his greatest undertaking, to have attempted 
which, at one effort would have baffled his abili- 
ty," for he had still many difficulties to encoun- 
ter. When the Arabs found that they received 
money for the removal of a stone, they fancied 
that it was filled with gold in the inside, and 
that a thing of such value ought not to be per- 
mitted to be taken away. 

However, the next day, and the next, and the 
next, Caphany advanced slowly forwards, and 
after many delays, owing to the softness of the 
sand, and to the desertion of some of the work- 
men, the fear of an inundation, &c. Belzoni had 
the gratification of seeing his young Memnon 
arrive on the banks of the Nile. 

Thus, you see perseverance is generally 
crowned with success. But it yet remained to 
put the colossus in a boat ; it had a long, long 
way to go down the Nile before it could arrive 
at Cairo, and Belzoni intended to stop there to 
show it to Mahomed Ali. 

But no boat is to be had. We must therefore 
leave the bust for the present, and accompany 
him, if you please, into one of the caves that 
are scattered about the mountains of Gournou, 
and are so celebrated for the quantities of 
mummies they contain : he wished to see a 
famous sarcophagus which was in one of them, 
i^nd thither he went. You know that mummies 
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are the bodies of dead persons, which have 
been ¥n*apped up, in a great many bandages to 
preserve them, and a sarcophagus is a sort of 
tomb or coffin.* 

Two Arabs and an interpreter accompanied 
Belzoni. Previous to entering the cave, they 
took off the greater part of their clothes, and 
each having a candle, advanced through a cavi- 
ty in the rock, which extended a considerable 
length in the mountain, sometimes high, some- 
times very narrow, and sometimes so low that 
Belzoni and his attendants were obliged to creep 
on their hands and knees. Thus they went on 
till he perceived that they were at a great dis- 
tance from the entrance, and the way was so 
intricate that he depended entirely on the two 
Arabs to conduct him out again. His situation 
now was not to be envied — you know Arabs 
are sometimes treacherous. 

At length they arrived at a large place into 
which many other holes or cavities opened, and 
after some examination by the Arabs, they en- 
tered one of them which was very narrow, and 
continued downward for a long way, through a 



* At Peale's-Ncw York Museum there is a mummy whick 
taken with the double coffin from one of the tombs disco- 
vered by Belzoni at Thebes. Part of the bandages having 
been removed, one side of the head and the shouuler of the 
body are exposed to view. It is thought to be now more than 
2U00 years old and believed to have been a person of great dis- 
tinction, from the careful and expensive manner in which it is 
preserved. It b wrapped in sixty-three thicknesses of linen 
and inclosed in two coffins of sycamore wood ornamented with 
earviag and hievoglyphies. 
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craggy passage, till they came where two other 
apertures led to the interior in a horizontal di- 
rection. One of the Arabs then said "This is 
the place." 

This might well have startled Belzoni, for he 
was far from the light of day — in a dark craggy 
passage in the midst of a dismal mummy cave, 
and attended only by two Arabs and one other 
man ! — ^However, the Arab only intended to 
point out this spot as being the situation of the 
sarcophagus, but Belzoni could not conceive how 
any thing so large as it had been described to 
him could have been taken through so small an 
aperture. He had no doubt but these recesses 
were burial places, as skulls and bones were 
strewed in all directions ; but the sarcophagus 
could never have entered an aperture which 
even Belzoni himself could not penetrate. One 
of the Arabs, however, succeeded, as did the 
interpreter, and it was agreed that Belzoni and 
the other Arab should wait their return. They 
certainly proceeded to a great distance, for the 
light disappeared and only a murmuring sound 
from their voices could be distinguished as they 
went on. After a few moments a loud noise 
was heard, and the interpreter distinctly crying, 
" O man Dieu ! mon Dieu ! Je suispei^du !** — a 
solemn silence ensued. 

Belzoni asked the Arab whether he had ever 
been in that place. He replied " Never.^ 

He judged it to be his best plan to return and 
procure help from the other Arabs. He wished 
to do so, but when he desired the man to show 
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him the way out again, he said he did not know 
the road — he then called — no answer was re- 
turned — all was still as death — he watched for a 
long time — ^no candle appeared, and his own 
was almost burnt out. 

This was an adventure indeed, he began to 
think the Arabs had some design on his life and 
he endeavoured to find his wav to the entrance ? 
— It was a complete labyrinth; however, he 
managed to return through some of the pass- 
ages to that place, where, as I told you just now, 
there were many cavities. Here, again he was 
puzzled ; but at last, seeing one which appeared 
to be right, they proceeded through it a long 
way. Their candles appeared likely to leave 
them in the dark, and in that case their situa- 
tion would have been yet more deplorable. He 
did not like to put out one of the candles to save 
it, for fear the other might be extinguished . by 
some accident. 

At this time, supposing themselves near the 
outside of the tomb, what was their disappoint- 
ment on finding there was no outlet, and that 
they must retrace their steps to that place 
whence they had entered this cavity. They 
strove to regain it, but were as perplexed as 
ever, and were both exhausted from the ascents 
and descents which they were obliged to pass. 
The Arab seated himself, but every moment of 
delay was dangerous. 

In going in Belzoni had thought to preserve 
a clue to the passage by putting a mark at the 
entrance of each cavity as he examined it, but 

4* 
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unfortunately their candles were not long enou^ 
to last so many researches. However, hope, the 
cheering star of life, darts a ray of light through 
the thickest gloom, and, encouraged by it, they 
began their operations. On the second, at* 
tempt, when passing before a small, aperture, 
Belzoni fancied he heard something like the 
roaring of the sea at a distance. In conse- 
quence they entered this opening, and as they 
advanced the noise increased, till they could dis- 
tinctly hear a number of voices all at one time. 
Bernard. — ^What joy this must have given 
them ! — as much joy as it gave Owen to hear 
papa's yoice in the wood, when he was lost 
whilst we were gathering nuts last summer — 

Erhaps more ; for I am sure I would rather be 
it in a nice green wood than in an Egyptian 
mummy cave ! Go on dear mamma. 

Mrs. a. — ^At last they walked out, and to 
their no small surprise, the first person who pre- 
sented himself was the interpreter. How he 
came to be there seemed astonishing. He told 
them, that in proceeding with the Arab along 
the passage below, they came to a pit which 
they did not see, and that the Arab fell into it, 
and in falling put out both candles. It was then 
that he cried out, Mon Dieu I je suis perdu r 
as he thought he also should have fallen into the 
pit ; but, on raising his head, he saw at a great 
distance a glimpse of daylight, towards which -^ 
he advanced, and thus arrived at a small aper- 
ture. He then scraped away some loose sand 
and stones, to widen the place where he came 
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out, and went to give the alarm to the Arabs, 
who were at the other entrance. Being ail 
concerned for the man who fell to the bottom of 
the pit, it was their noise Belzoni had heard in 
the cave. The place by which the interpreter 
had escaped was instantly widened, and in the 
confusion the Arabs did not regard letting Bel- 
zoni see that they were acquainted witn that 
entrance, and that it had lately been shut up. 
He was not long in detecting their scheme. 
They had intended to show him the sarcophagus 
without letting him see the way by which it 
might be taken out, and then to stipulate a price 
for the secret ; as it was in reality but one hun- 
dred yards from the great entrance. 

With this view they had taken him that round- 
about way. They paid dear for their intended 
deception. The man was taken out of the well, 
but so much hurt as to be lame ever after. Thus 
the Arabs defeated their own purpose, and pro- 
ved that self-interest indeed is blind. When 
men stoop to the meanness of equivocation or 
deceit, especially in hopes of promoting their 
own good, they are artful but not wise ; for, as 
we can only judge of the circumstances of the 
present moment, and cannot foresee consequen- 
ces, it is very likely, as it proved with the Arabs, 
that our cunning will bring us into still greater 
difficulties. It is also certain to deprive us of 
confidence in the protecting care of providence, 
which, as I have often told you, is the greatest 
support and comfort in every trouble. 

Well, Bernard, do you regret Laura's having 
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taken a sketch in E^pt instead of having drawn 
the spokes of the wheels of your little cart ? 

Bernard. — Oh, no, mamma — ^never mind the 
spokes ! I like your account very much. But 
where is Caphany all this time, with his palm- 
leaf-ropes ? 

Mrs. a. — Two guards were attending him by 
night and by day. Belzoni at length sent to 
Cairo for a boat, but as he kneiy it could not 
arrive for some time, he formed an enclosure 
of earth all around the bust, and spent the mean 
time in visiting various antiquities. His cou- 
rage was not daunted by the peril he had passed 
through ; many people would not have ventured 
into mummy caves at all events, again. But he 
preserved his mind from fear by not indulging it. 

Owen. — Right ! right I I like Belzoni, because 
he possessed real courage — did he pot, mamma ? 
— real fortitude ! although he was a little terri- 
fied when alone with^ the Arab, in that dismal 
place, yet he did not let that fear prevent his 
undertaking other projects. When I am a man, 
mother, I mean to be a traveller, and to possess 
as much perseverance as our Belzoni ! 

Mrs a. — Experience will teach you, my love, 
that it is not a very easy thing for one unac- 
customed to an arduous life, to pass on a sud- 
den from the midst of comfort and indulgence 
to one that is so irregular. 

Belzoni determined to go up the Nile into 
Nubia, and to leave the bust where it was during 
his absence. He sent James to Cairo, and dis- 
charged the carpenter, so that a small party 
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only remained, and they set off from Esne, which 
is only a few miles from Thebes. There they 
landed just in time to see Khalil Bey, with whom 
they had become acquainted some time before 
in Soubra ; and who was appointed to the go- 
vernment of the Upper Provinces from Esne 
to Assouan. 

He was just returned from an excursion into 
the country, was much pleased to see Belzoni, 
and received him very politely. Our traveller 
found him with his pipe and coffee, seated on a 
sofa made of earth, and covered with a fine car- 
pet and satin cushions, surrounded by a great 
number of his chiefs, Cacheffs and Santons. 
Khalil Bey was an Albanian, but his mode of 
life was similar to that of the Egyptians in ge- 
neral, which I will describe to you in another 
chapter. 



CHAPTER IL 

Egyptian Customs. — ^Belzoqi goes up the Nile to Nubia. — ^Visits 
the Island of Elephantis. — Arrives at Ybsambul. — ^Attempts 
to open its magnificent Temple. — Obliged for want of time and 
money to give up the project. — Visits the little island of 
Mainarty. — Danger on the Cataract. — Returns to Thebes. — 
Removal of Young Memnon to Cairo. — Belzoni resides fiir 
a short time at Rowtta. 

The Egyptian rises with the sun to enjoy the 
morning air; his favourite pipe and beverage 
are brought him, and he reclines at ease on his 
sofa. Slaves, with their arms crossed, remain 
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silent at the far end of the chamber, with their 
eyes fixed on him, seeking to anticipate his 
smallest wants. His children, standing in his 
presence, unless he permits them to be seated, 
preserve every appearance of tenderness and 
respect : he gravely caresses them, gives them 
his blessing, and sends them back to the harem. 
He only questions, and they reply with modesty ; 
they are not allowed that free intercourse with 
their parents which you enjoy. But custom, 

i^ou know, reconciles us to every thing. The 
ittle natives of that country having never known 
the pleasures of social enjoyment and tender 
intercourse with their parents, of course cannot 
lament their loss. 

Owen. — I think, mamma, that the Egyptian 
father appears to be the chief, the judge, and the 
pontiff of his family I But does he spend the 
rest of the day reclining on his sofa ? 

Mrs. a. — ^Breakfast ended, he transacts the 
business of his trade or office. When visiters 
come, he receives them without many compli- 
ments, but in an endearing manner. His equals 
are seated beside him, with their legs crossed ; 
his inferiors kneel, and sit upon their heels. 

People of distinction are favoured with a 
place on a raised sofa, whence they overlook 
the company. When every person is placed, 
the slaves bring pipes and coffee, and set the 
perfume brazier in the middle of the chamber 
the air of which is impregnated with its odours, 
and afterwards present sweetmeats and sherbet. 

When the visit is almost ended, a slave, bear- 
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ing a silver plate, on which precious essences 
are burning, goes round to the company ; each, 
in turn, perfumes the beard, and then sprinkles 
rose-water on the head and hands. This being 
the last ceremony, the guests are permitted to 
retire. 

About noon the table is prepared, and the re- 
freshments are brought in a large tray of tinned 
copper, and, though not great variety, there is 
great plenty. In the centre is generally a dish 
of rice cooked with poultry, and highly flavour- 
ed with spice and saffron. Round this are hash- 
ed meats, pigeons, stuffed cucumbers, and deli- 
cious melons and fruits. The guests seat them- 
selves on a carpet round the table : a slave brings 
water in one hand, and a basin in the other, to 
wash. This is an indispensable ceremony, 
where each person puts his hand into the dish, 
and whei*e the use of forks is unknown : it is re- 
peated when the meal is ended. After dinner 
they retire to the harem, where they slumber 
some hours among their wives and children. 

Such is the ordinary life of the Egy- 

tians. 

This appears to be a monotonous way of 
spending their time ; our intellectual pleasures 
are unknown to them. The days appear to be 
passed in repeating the same thing, in following 
the same customs, without a wish or a thought 
beyond. But we must remember, that nme 
months of the year the body is oppressed by 
heat ; and that, as inaction under a temperate 
climate is painful, so here repose is enjoyment 
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EfTeminate indolence is bom with the Egyptian, 
grows as he grows, and descends with him to 
the grave. It influences his inclinations and go- 
verns his actions, and, far from daily wishing to 
obtain knowledge and enlarge the mental pow- 
ers he sighs only* for calm tranquillity. 

Now, we will go back to Belzoni; we left 
him at Esne, with Khalil Bey. After smoking 
a few pipes, and drinking as many cups of coffee, 
he left the Bey and returned to the boat. The 
following day they continued their voyage, and 
arrived at Edfu, where a temple, which might 
be compared with that of Tentyra, tempted our 
antiquary to land. Having been highly grati- 
fied here, they proceeded to Ombos : the ruins 
that are left at this place gave them a clear idea 
of what it has been. Our party proceeded, 
and, before their arrival at Assouan, landed on 
the western bank of the Nile. Here the coun- 
try presented a more pleasing aspect than any 
they had passed since the Chained Mountains. 
Palm-trees in gi:eat abundance grow on each 
side of the river, and some cultivated spots of 
ground extend from the Nile to the mountains. 
The old town of Assouan stands on a hill, which 
overhangs the river ; on its left is a forest of 
palm-trees, which hides the modern town ; and 
on its right is the distant view of a granite 
mountain, that forms the first of the celebrated 
cataracts. The island of Elephantine seems to 
interfere with the barrenness of the western 
banks, and fills the ground with picturesque 
groups of various trees. Our travellers landed 
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at the foot of a hill on the left of the Nile, and 
went to see the ruins of a convent on a high 
rock where they observed many grottoes, 
which had served as chapels for christian wor- 
ship. The convent is formed of several small 
arched cells, distinct from each other, and com- 
mands a view of the cataract and adjacent 
country, with the lower part of the Nile. 

When Belzoni returned to the boat, the sun 
was tinging the horizon with its last beams, and 
the shades of the western mountains had reach- 
ed across the Nile and covered the town. He 
found the Aga (a person employed by the Turk- 
ish Gk>vernment) and all his retinue seated on 
a mat, under a cluster of palm-trees, close to the 
water. Belzoni made application to him for a 
boat to carry him to Nubia, and presented to 
him some tobacco, soap, and coffee, which were 
gladly accepted : he was a selfish sort of person, 
and asked a great price for the use of the boat ; 
engaging, however, that one should be ready 
in a day or two. 

The next morning Belzoni went to see the 
isle of Elephantine ; he crossed the Nile in a 
wee- wee bark, made of the branches of palm- 
trees, fastened together with small cords, and 
covered on the outside with a mat, pitched all 
over. The principal object of attraction there 
was a temple of great antiquity, built on rocks 
of blue granite : on the western bank of the is- 
land are many trees of cassia and sycamore. 
Having gratified his curiosity, Belzoni returned ; 
and, as the Aga's boat was now in readiness, he 

5 
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determined to ascend the Nile to the second 
cataract, during the interval required for the 
arrival of the boat from Cairo, which was to 
convey the collossal bust. They therefore em- 
barked, and, on the following morning, long be- 
fore the rising of the sun, Belzoni stood at the 
stern, waiting for its first beams to unveil the 
beautiful island of Philoe ; and he had much 
gratification in taking a hasty view of its ruins, 
without stopping to examine them minutely, as 
he hoped to return that way ; he, however, ob- 
served several blocks of stones, and an obelisk, 
which he thought might be easily removed. 
Philoe is in the middle of the Nile, somewhat 
south of Assouan. 

As the wind was favourable, they again set 
sail, and arrived in the course of a few days at 
Deir, which is the capital of Lower Nubia. 
This town consists of several groups of houses 
built of earth intermixed with stones, and cov- 
ered with reeds. Their height is generally 
about eight or ten feet : the height of the par- 
lour we are in is between eight and ten feet. 
At the foot of the sloping and rocky hill is a 
small temple ; but Belzoni could not go to see 
it, as he observed that they were closely watch- 
ed, the reason for which was soon apparent. 

Belzoni went immediately to Hassan Cacheff, 
who received him with an air of suspicion, and 
wanted to know his business. He told him he 
ascended the Nile merely to seek for antiquities, 
and that he wished to proceed as far as the 
Shellal, or second cataract. This, the CacheiF 
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said, was impossible ; for the people in the up- 
per country were at war with each other. He 
then ordered his mat to be brought to him, seat- 
ed himself close before the door of his house, 
and invited Belzoni to sit also. The first ques- 
tion he asked him was, whether he had any cof- 
fee. Belzoni replied, that they had a little on 
board for their own use, but that he should have 
half of it He next asked for soap, and receiv- 
ed the same reply. Then he inquired if they 
had any tobacco: Belzoni said that he had a 
few pipes, and they would smoke together. 
This pleased Hassan Cacheff. The next ques- 
tion was, whether he had any powder ; and the 
answer he received was, that they had very lit- 
tle, and could not spare any. At this, Hassan 
laughed, and putting his hands on Belzoni's 
shoulder, said, ^ You are English, and can make 
powder wherever you go." 

By this time, the tobacco was brought, and 
the operation of smoking began. Hassan still per- 
sisted in it that Belzoni's sailors would not ad- 
vance any farther ; for they were afraid, he said, 
to go into the upper country. Our friend, unwill- 
ing to give up his point, used every means of en- 
treaty ; and at length frankly told him, that, if he 
would allow him to pursue his journey, he would 
make him a very handsome present of a fine look- 
ing glass. Hassan replied, ^ We will talk of this 
to-morrow ;" and the indefatigable Belzoni re- 
turned to the boat. 

A looking-glass was a novelty to the Cacheflf; 
Belzoni, therefore went again to him early in 
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the momingy and told him that it was ready for 
his acceptance^ provided he would give him a 
letter of recommendation to his brother at 
Ybsambul, which at last he did, for Hassan 
thought his looking-glass a great treasure. The 
reason why Belzoni happened to take such a 
thing with him, was, that, previous to his de« 
parture from Cairo, he had taken care to obtain 
all the information possible respecting the coun- 
try of Nubia, from the natives who came to 
that city with dates and charcoal; and from 
them he learned, that a looking-glass and a few 
beads would be as valuable in their eyes as gold 
and diamonds in ours. 

The CachefTs looking-glass was about twelve 
inches square, and made a great impression on 
the people there, who had never seen so large a 
one before. The Cacheff was never tired of 
admiring his dark coloured countenance, and all 
the attendants behind him strove to get a peep 
at their own tawny beauty. 

Belzoni, entering the boat again, proceeded 
down the Nile tul he arrived at Ybsambul, 
where two temples presented attractions. I 
must describe them, because they were the ob-> 
jects of another voyage up the Nile. In the 
front of the minor temple were six colossal fig- 
ures thirty feet high, and hewn out of the rock ; 
as was also the large temple, which had one fig- 
ure of an enormous size, with the head and 
shoulders only projecting out of the sand, and 
most beautifully executed. On the upper part 
or frieze of the temple was a line of hieroglyph- 
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ics, which covered the whole front, and above 
this a range of figures, in a sitting posture, as 
large as lire. The sand on the north side, ac- 
cumulated behind on the rock above the temple, 
had gradually descended towards its front, 
choked the entrance, and buried two thirds of 
it. When Belzoni approached this temple, the 
hope he had formed of entering it vanished at 
once ; for the heaps of sand were such as to 
make it appear an impossibility ever to reach 
the door. He ascended a hill of sand at the up- 
per part of the temple, and there found the head 
of a hawk projecting out of the sand only to its 
neck. From the situation of this figure, he con- 
cluded that it was over the door ; but how to 
get to that door was the grand difficulty, for you 
know it was necessary to remove the sand in 
such a direction, that it might fall off from the 
front of the door, but in doing this, the sand 
from above would continue to fall on the place 
whence that below was removed, and thus ren- 
der it an almost endless task. Besides, the na- 
tives were like wild people, and knew nothing 
of working for money ; indeed, they were ig- 
norant of money altogether. 

All these difficulties seemed such insurmoun- 
table objects that they almost deterred Belzoni 
from the thought of proceeding ; yet perseve- 
rance, stimulated by hope, suggested to him such 
means, that at last, after much exertion, and two 
voyages thither, he had the satisfaction of enter- 
ing the great temple of Ybsambul. 

By calculating, Belzoni supposed the door I 

5* 
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mentioned to be thirty-five feet below the sand $ 
and having taken a proper measurement of the 
front of the temple, he found that if he could 
persuade the people to work with persevering 
steadiness, he might succeed in the undertaking. 

Wishing first to apply to the cachefi*of Ybsara- 
bul to obtain his good will if possible, he did 
not examine the smaller temple that night, but 
followed the road between the rocks of which* 
it is hewn, and arrived on the banks of the Nile, 
where they embarked, and soon landed at the 
village. A group of people who were assem- 
bled under a grove of palm-trees seemed some« 
what surprised at the arrival of a stranger. Bel- 
zoni desired to see Osseyn Cacbefi*, telling them 
that he had a letter for him from his brother, the 
Cacbefi* of Deir* 

He for some time received no answer, but at 
last was told that he who sat there was Daoud 
his son. This was a man about fifty years of 
age, clad in a light blue gown, with a white rag 
on his head as a turban, seated upon an old mat 
on the ground, a long sword and a gun by his 
side, vnth about twenty men surrounding him, 
who were well armed with swords, spears and 
shields. 

Daoud Cachefi* begged to know what business 
had brought Belzoni there ? He replied that he 
had a letter from his uncle directed to his father, 
and that he came into that country in search of 
ancient stones. Daoud laughed, and said that a 
few months before he had seen another man 
who came from Cairo in search of treasure, and 
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UkA away a great deal of gold in his boat, and 
that Belzoni came for the same purpose, not to 
take stones. What could he have to do with 
stones, if it were not to procure gold from 
them? 

Belzoni told Daoud that the stones he wished 
to take away were broken pieces belonging to 
the old Pharoah people, and that his motive for 
coming in search of them was to know whether 
our ancestors came from that country. He then 
asked where he meant to go in search of these 
stones. Belzoni said, that the place in the rock 
had a door, and that by removing the sand they 
might enter the temple, and should perhaps find 
many stones there, and accordingly proposed to 
liave it opened. After some difficulty, he man- 
aged to convince the people of the value of 
money, for they had never heard of such a 
thing, having been accustomed to exchange va- 
rious articles, and Daoud at length consented to 
find workmen, provided Belzoni would give 
them each two piastres a day, which he consent- 
ed to do. 

Daoud was rather more reasonable than his 
uncle Hassan, who required so many presents 
before he would allow Belzoni to continue his 
voyage. But there now remained consent to 
be obtained from Osseyn Cacheff, Daoud's fa- 
ther. This was the greatest difficulty ; he lived 
at Eshke, a mile and a half up the Nile. To 
secure his favour (for favour in this land may 
often be procured by bribes,) Belzoni sent for- 
wards to him some rice, sugar, and tobacco; 
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and received on board in the evening some sour 
milk and warm thin cake of dhourra bread. 

Dhourra is the common grain of Egypt. The 
bread is baked on a flat stone raised at each cor- 
ner so as to admit a fire under it, the paste which 
is soft being laid on it, spreads in a minute over 
the stone ; as soon as one cake is baked another 
is done in the same manner, and so on,^ and this 
dhourra bread forms the general food of the 
country. 

They went the next morning to the residence 
of the cacheff at Eshke, and were told that he 
was from home, but would return in a few days. 
This occasioned some disappointment ; but as 
Mr. and Mrs. Belzoni did not wish to return to 
Ybsambul without having had an interview with 
him, they went on towards the second Cataract, 
and about nine, two mornings after they had left 
Eshke, they made for the snore as near as pos- 
sible to the last cultivated land on the left, at a 
place called Wady Haifa. 

A few of the natives came to look at the 
strangers, and at Belzoni's request they willing- 
ly brought asses for them to ride to the Cata- 
ract ; and now, Bernard, place yourself on your 
own little Smiler, and fancy yourself one of the 
party. Proceed to the Cataract, and take seve- 
ral views in different directions. Mount the 
rocks, and take a survey of the wide sandy de- 
serts. Observe the wild antelopes that are 
skipping about on the crags of the few black 
cliffs which project here and there, and having 
enjoyed the grand prospect afforded by this Cat- 
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ancty and as the sun again is sinking beneath 
the horizen» retom to the little bara. From 
thence, yoa mir^ accompany Mr. and Mrs. Bel- 
zoniyWho immediately crc^oed for the isle of 
Mainarty, where they arrived at dusk. They 
saw fires and people at a distance, but on land- 
ing could not find any one. The huts were left 
with all they had, which consisted only of dry 
dates, and a kind of paste made of the same, 
which they kept in large vases of clay baked in 
the sun, and covered with baskets made of 
palm-leaves ; a baking stove, and a mat to sleep 
upon, comprised the whole of their furniture. 
They little expected visiters at such a time, you 
may suppose they were honest themselves, as 
they did not suspect thepr neighbours. 

Mrs. a. — The whole of the island is about an 
eighth of a mile in length and half as much in 
breadth. The whole settlement consisted of 
four men and seven women, with two or three 
children. They have no communication with 
the main land, except when the water is low, 
for at any other time, the current, being just 
under the Cataract, is so rapid that it is impos- 
sible to ford it, and boats never go to this island. 
They are poor but happy, knowing nothing of 
the enticinff luxuries of the world, and resting 
content with what Providence supplies, as the 
reward of their industry. They have a few 
sheep and goats, which supply them with milk, 
and the few spots of land they have are all cul- 
tivated, producing a little dhourra, which you 
know is the principal food they require. The 
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wool of their sheep they spin into yam ; they 
wind the thread round little stones, and thus 
suspend them to a long stick fixed in a horizon- 
tal position between two trees, to form a warp ; 
and by passing another thread alternately be- 
tween these, fabricate a kind of coarse cloth, 
with which they make their dress. 

It was quite dark when Belzoni found this 
poor and truly happy people. They had lighted 
a fire to make their bread, and the light of this 
fire directed him to the spot where they were. 
I suppose they had been terrified by having seen 
him at a distance, for they were all hid in a hole, 
under some ruins of an old castle, which stands 
on the south side of the island, and when he ap- 
proached them, the won\en set up a loud scream. 
A person who was with him, a native of Nubia, 
could talk their language, and managed to pacify 
them, but could not entice more than one man 
out of the hole. 

Their fear was owing to some depredations 
committed by the robbers of Wady Haifa a few 
years before, who at low water forded over to 
the island, and did all the injury that could be 
done to such people. The strangers assured 
them that they were not like the robbers of 
Wady Haifa, but only came to get some one to 
show them the way to the Cataract. At this 
they were more alarmed than ever, and said that 
it never happened that boats passed higher than 
Wady Haifa, — it being impossible to proceed 
farther, owing to the quantity of rocky islands. 
At last, however, they prevailed upon two of 
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the men to accompany them the following morn- 
ing, and pilot them towards the Cataract as far 
as the boat could go. 

According to agreement, they went on board, 
and with a strong north wind advanced in their 
little bark until they found themselves so tossed 
about by the different currents and eddies, as to 
prevent a farther progress; and at the same 
time so situated, that they could not return back 
for fear of being driven againstf some of the 
rocks which threatened them on each side. 
They were in a deplorable situation again. 
Unable to go backwards or forwards — but no 
deceitful Arabs were with them this time. 

They were confined to one spot for about an 
hour. Sometimes they had a rapid start for 
a hundred yards, then, all at once, were stoppled 
and turned round in spite of all their efforts, 
and of the north wind which blew very hard. 
At last they were caught on a sudden in one of 
the eddies of water, and driven against a sharp 
rock concealed about two feet below the sur- 
face. The shock was dreadful : it is impossible 
to describe Belzoni's emotions, for he thought at 
the moment that the boat was split in two — and 
the object of his tenderest solicitude was on 
board — for her, he saw no mode of escape — had 
he been alone, he might have swam on shore. 
— However, his trust in the protecting care of 
Providence did not forsake him — they found 
that no harm was done, and that by crossing 
the rock they were on, they might reach the 
other side of the river. They did so as quickly 
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as possible, and landed, rejoicing in the thought 
of the danger they had escaped. They were 
obliged to pursue their route on foot ; caiTying 
with them provisions and water, they proceed- 
ed on the rocks, over a plain of sand and stones, 
until they arrived at one called Aspir, which is 
the highest in the neighbourhood of the Cata- 
ract, and commands a complete view of the falls. 

And now, our lovers of nature were well re- 
paid by the prospect which was before them. 
f»elzoni says that it was a truly magnificent 
h''.ene. The several thousand islands, of various 
i rms and sizes, with as many different falls of 
water, running rapidly onward, whilst counter- 
currents returned with equal velocity ; the black- 
ness of the stones ; the verdant foliage of the 
trees, scattered on the islets, intermixed with 
the white bubbling froth of the numerous cas- 
cades, formed a picture neither to be described 
nor delineated. 

Having been thusxompensated for their ven- 
turous excursion, our travellers returned by a 
little rout to Ybsambul, where are the temples. 

Belzoni went immediately to Osseyn CachefTs 
son Daoud, who presented to him a letter from 
his father, and sent for the men who were se- 
lected for the work. These people were com- 
plete savages, and wholly unacquainted with 
any kind of labour. However, according to 
direction, they began their undertaking in such 
a manner, that the sand would fall off from the 
centre of the front of the temple, where the 
door was supposed to be. 
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They had no spades to dig away the sand ; 
but used a long stick with a cross piece of wood 
at the end, at each extremity of which was a 
rope. One man would draw the cross stick 
back, and another would pull it forwards. They 
found it very useful in clearing away the 
sand, and as it was the first day of their enter- 
prise, they proceeded better than Belzoni had 
expected ; all their thoughts and talk were on 
the quantity of gold, pearls and jewels they 
should find in the place: the hope of which 
acted as a stimulus for them to proceed. 

Thus they went on for some days, but as they 
had not before known the value of money, so 
now their wish to obtain it knew no bounds : 
they continually wished to procure more than 
their employer allowed them ; the other people 
also began to desire it, and came in such num- 
bers, that had he wished it he would have found 
it difficult to supply them all. Their desire to 
see the inside of the temple, and to plunder 
what it might contain, increased, and they gave 
Belzoni to understand, that all that was there 
was their own property, and that the treasure 
should be for themselves. He in vain endea* 
▼oured to assure them, that he expected to find 
nothing but stones, and wanted no treasure; 
they still persisted, that if he took away the 
stones, the treasure was in them, and that if he 
could make a drawing or likeness of them, he 
could extract the treasure from it also, without 
their perceiving it. They certainly had great 

6 
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confidence in Belzoni's ability, as well as an un- 
common degree of superstition. 

Some proposed, that if any figure was disco- 
vered, it should be broken before he carried it 
away, to examine the inside. Thus Belzoni had 
no encouragement to proceed ; — ^it was not of 
much use to take so much pains, only in the 
end to gratify the selfish curiosity of those sa- 
vages, — and according to this he might not 
make drawings, much less take away any statue 
or any thing else that might be found. I think, 
under such circumstances, it will hardly lessen 
our ideas of his perseverance and patience if he 
should give up opening this temple. It would 
be spending so many days to no purpose. 

From the slow progress, or rather from the 
immense quantity of sand accumulated together, 
Belzoni perceived that his work would require 
more time than he could spare at that period 
before its completion ; still he would have per- 
severed had not another and a stronger motive 
presented itself, which was 4he want of that 
very article which a few days before was de- 
spised and unknown, and now he found that he 
absolutely could not proceed without it.— It was 
money which, even here, had shown its usual 
power among mankind of exciting avarice and 
a selfish disposition. 

Owen. — ^And here the sentence I repeated 
in my Latin lesson this morning is just apropos, 
mamma, " the love of money increases as the 
money itself increases." 

Mrs. a. — ^Before leaving it however, Belzoni 
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wished to ascertain how near they were to the 
door, and for the purpose he had some water 
brought up from the Nile, and poured down 
close to where the door should be. This would 
stop the sand from running until he had made a 
hole deep enough to perceive whether they 
were near the door. He supposed, in the first 
place, that the sand was about thirty-five feet 
in thickness, and they had removed so much 
sand as to uncover twenty feet of the temple, 
but from the hole that was made, Belzoni per- 
ceived that it would require a longer time to 
reach the door than he could stay, and more 
money than he could afford, although the colos- 
sal statues above the door were by this time 
completely exposed. He therefore obtained a 
promise from the Cacheff that no one should 
touch the place till his return (which would be 
in a few months,) and contenting himself with 
putting a mark where the sand was before his 
operation had commenced, and taking a sketch 
of the exterior of the temple, he quitted it, with 
a firm resolution of returning some time to ac- 
complish its opening. 

Emily. — ^Well, mother, he acted both pru- 
dently and judiciously ; but I should have been 
afraid lest the selfish people who had worked 
for him should have opened it in the mean time. 
However, where did he go next, and when did 
he return to Young Memnon, who had been 
staying this long period at Thebes, banked up 
with earth and palm-leaf ropes ? 

Mrs. a. — ^They set off in the boat, and de- 
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soendine the Nile rapidly, arrived in a few days 
at Shellal, or the first Cataract. When they 
reached the Isle of Philoe, Belzoni took particu- 
lar notice of the small obelisk which he hoped 
at some future time to bring to England, and he 
sent for the A^a of Assouan. 

Assouan is just on the opposite side of the 
Nile to that of the Cataract — and you remem- 
ber the selfish Aga, who asked such a sum for 
the use of his boat : Belzoni sent for him to 
persuade him to use his interest in having the 
obelisk taken down the Cataract : but this, for 
want of a boat, could not be effected that sea- 
son. I mentioned the obelisk to you before : it 
was formed of a granite, twenty- two feet in 
length and two in breadth, so that it would 
want a pretty large boat to convey it. 

Belzoni took possession of it, giving the Aga 
four dollars to pay a guard for it till his return. 
The next day they proceeded to Assouan by 
land. On their arrival they were informed there 
were no boats to take them to Esne, so there 
they were obliged to wait. 

What we cannot help, we must of course en- 
dure. Our enterprising friend often found it 
so, and, though he no doubt was anxious to re- 
turn to Thebes, and to see his young Memnon 
once more, yet that the time might not be lost, 
he amused himself during this period by taking 
another tour in Elephantine. 

When he returned to Assouan, no boat had yet 
made its appearance. The delay was tedious ; 
however, nothing could be done but to submit to it. 
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Behoni was seated one evening under a grove 
of palm-trees, eating some rice soup with the 
Aga, when an Arab came and whispered in the 
ear of the latter, as if he had something of great 
importance to communicate. 

The Aga rose, though his dinner was not 
finished, and went away with the air of a man 
of great business. Half an hour after he return- 
ed, accompanied by two other persons of dis- 
tinction and an old man. They all seated them- 
selves around him, and after introducing the 
afiair with some caution, asked Belzoni whether 
he should like to purchase a large piece of dia- 
mond. It is true he was no diamond merchant : 
however, he told the Aga, that if the article 
were good, and they could agree, he would buy 
it, but that it was necessary for him to see it 
first. The Aga said that the piece had been 
found by one of the natives of that place, and* 
as he was not in want of money, it had been 
preserved in the family for many years. The 
original proprietor being now dead, his succes- 
sor wished to dispose of it. 

Belzoni requested to see it, and therefore, re- 
tired with them to some distance, out of the 
way of the people; when the old man, with 
great solemnity took a small wooden box from 
a pocket in his leather belt. In this was a pa- 
per which he unfolded : after that, two or three 
others, till at last he opened his sanctitm sanc- 
torum. Belzoni took its contents in his hands 
with no small degree of expectation, but alas 1 
how did he look, when he perceived that this 

§♦ 
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great treasure, which had been so long carefully 
stored, was only part of the stopple of a com- 
mon glass cruet, of the size of a hazel-nut, with 
two or three little gilt flowers upon it I All his 
hopes vanished : and as the others were atten- 
tively regarding his motions, they could not fail 
to observe the disappointment marked in his 
countenance, and tlvsir hopes vanished too. 
When they were told it was only a piece of 
glass, the words affected their minds like the 
unhappy tidings of some great misfortune ; they 
walked off in solemn silence, not without giving 
him an inquiring look to learn whether he was 
really in earnest. But he also shared their dis- 
appointment, and the smile on his face could 
give them no hopes. 

No boat was yet to be seen. Belzoni there- 
fore proposed bespeaking two camels, and tra- 
velling to Esne by land ; when this resolution 
was known, a boat was soon in readiness, and 
he discovered that the whole delay was a fraud 
to detain him at Assouan, several little barks 
having been concealed in different places. Our 
travellers had a rapid and agreeable voyage 
down the Nile, and reached Luxor, just by 
Thebes, in safety. 

The Cacheff had procured a boat to take Ca- 
phany to Cairo, and when they arrived at 
Thebes, they found it fastened to the bank where 
the colossal head was. Belzoni met with much 
opposition when he wished to remove this great 
bust; some thought that it would overbalance 
the boat, and consequently be lost in the Nile ; 
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Others widhed to retain it, supposing it contain- 
ed gold ; and others alledged that it was impos- 
sible to put it into the boat, as the bank was 
more than fifteen feet above the level of the wa- 
ter, which had retired at least a hundred feet 
from it. His veiation was great, in thinking 
that all his efforts and exertion in bringing the 
head to the Nile were to no purpose, and that it 
would never reach Englancl, as the opposition 
was so powerful. However, perseverance in 
laudable pursuits, as I have often told you, will 
reward all your labour, and produce effects 
even beyond your calculation. 

With some trouble, Belzoni collected a hun- 
dred and thirty men, and, under his superintend- 
ance, they began to make a causeway, by which 
to convey the head down to the river-side. 
This was finished the next day, and the bust 
brought to the edge of the slope ready to be 
embarked. 

It required some thought to manage this, for 
it was no easy undertaking to put a piece of 

eanite, of such bulk and weight, on board a 
>at, that if it received the weight on one side, 
would immediately upset. 

The Egyptians could furnish no mechanical 

Sowers to render the operation more practica- 
le. It was to be done without the smallest 
help of that kind, or even a single tackle, and 
and with poles and ropes only. 

Laura.. — The people there know scarcely any 
thing of mechanics ; their utmost sagacity reaches 
only to pulling a rope, or sitting on the extre^- 
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mity of a lever, as a counterpoise or balance. 

Bernard. — Will you tell me, dear Laura, 
what you mean by a lever ? 

Laura. — A lever, my love, is the foundation 
of all the mechanical powers. It is nothing 
more than a strait stick, or bar of wood or 
iron. Did you never read, in ** Sandford and 
Merton," about the snowball which rolled along 
with so much ease, by using two long sticks, 
which were called levers ? I will read it to 
you and explain all that you want to know at 
some other time, but we will now hear how Bel- 
zoni contrived to get the head down that steep 
bank. 

Mrs. a. — The causeway was made gradually 
sloping to the edge of the water, close to the 
boat, and with the four poles a bridge was 
formed from the bank into the centre of the 
boat, so that when the weight bore on the bridge, 
it pressed only on the middle of the boat ; and 
this slender bridge rested partly on the causeway, 
partly on the side of the boat, and partly on the 
centre of it. 

On the opposite side of the boat, Belzoni put 
some mats well filled with straw. A few Arabs 
were stationed in it, and some at each side, with 
a lever of palm- wood, as there was .nothing else. 
At the middle of the bridge he placed a sack 
filled with sand, that in case the colossus should 
run too fast into the boat, it might be stopped. 
He also took a precaution to make it descend 
gradually. — You know if they had given it a 
push, and it had gone at once, it would have 
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overbalanced the boat, and perhaps drowned 
the Arabs : so behind the colossus, Belzoni had 
the trunk of a palm-tree firmly planted, round 
which a rope was twisted, and then fastened to 
the car, so that it might descend gently. He 
set a lever at work on each side, and at the 
same time that the men in the boat were pulling, 
others were slackening the ropes, and others 
moving the rollers as the colossus advanced. 

Thus it descended very, very slowly, from the 
mainland to the causeway, when it sunk a good 
deal, as the causeway was made of fresh earth. 
However, this was better than if it had run too 
fast towards the water. Belzoni thought so 
too, for if it had fallen into the Nile, it would 
have been not only a mortification to himself 
but a disappointment to many antiquaries in 
England, who were longing for its arrival. 
However it went safely on board. 

The Arabs who were of opinion that it would 
go to the bottom of the river, or crush the boat, 
were all attention, as if anxious to know the 
result, as well as to learn how the operation was 
to be performed. When the owner of the boat, 
who considered it as lost, witnessed Belzoni's 
success, and saw the huge piece of stone, as he 
called it, safely on board, he came forward and 
heartily congratulated him. Belzoni was re- 
joiced to see his long anticipated project thus 
crowned with success. 

The party arrived at Cairo the following 
month. Thence they proceeded to Rosetta, 
which is on the western branch of the Nile, and 
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near its mouth. The colossus was landed there, 
and as tackle was to be had, of which Belzoni 
was destitute before, as well as proper work- 
men, it was rendered quite an easy operation, 
and conveyed in safety to the Bashaw's maga- 
zine, there to await its embarkation for England. 
Mr. Belzoni became acquainted with a gen- 
tleman at Rosetta, who received him into his 
house in a most hospitable manner, and was 
much interested in his affairs, feeling the plea- 
sure of a true Englishman in seeing one of the 
most finished articles of Egyptian art ready to 
be embarked for his native country. And here 
we will for the present take leave of our friend, 
wishing that the indefatigable zeal displayed in 
all he undertakes may be rewarded with equal 
success : and you, my dear children, whenever 
yon want a stimulus to patient, persevering 
mdustry, think of Belzoni I 



CHAPTER III. 

Bernard's perseverance. — Belzoni's second Voyage. — Rapid 
Journey from Mtnieh to Thebes. — Superb Temple at Carnae. 
— ^Works carried on both at Gournou and Carnac. — Mummy 
Caves. — Belzoni'a object in entering them. — Manufactures of 
the ancient Egyptians. — ^Their Idols. — Curious Habitations 
at Gk>urnou. — -He visits Ybsambid. — Opens the Temple.— 
Returns highly gratified to Thebe». 

L/kURA was a botanist. She loved to ramble 
in search of wild flowers, and she frequently 
did so before breakfast. A few mornings after 
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the preceding conversation, the sun arose with 
uncommon splendour; but the glistening dew- 
drops moistened every blade of grass, and be- 
spangled every leaf. Laura, instead of wander- 
ing in her favourite fields, proceeded through 
the little green gate of the shrubbery, and fol- 
lowed a winding gravel path that brought her 
to the stable-yard, in which were the children's 
gardens. Here she found Bernard, busily em- 
ployed with his spade : carefully replacing flow- 
ers that were trampled down, trimming them 
and cleaning them, and planting them anew; 
the border which he had cultivated with so 
much delight, was all in confusion and disorder; 
the cherry-tree, from which he had promised 
himself so much pleasure, in presenting its first- 
fruits to his mother, was pulled down from the 
palisades against which it had been trained ; his 
little crop of wheat was levelled to the ground ; 
— the young liburnums were eaten; the rose- 
tree was broken ; all was a scene of desolation 
and confusion ! Yet the persevering little Ber- 
nard did not complain ; he smiled and looked at 
Laura ; Laura smiled also, for she guessed what 
thoughts were passing in his mind. 

Our young readers may wish to know what 
can have been the cause of all this disturbance. 
The little gardens, as we have said, were in the 
stable-yard. A door that led into the stable, 
had, unintentionally, been left open ; Smiler had 
taken the liberty of walking out, and had been 
tempted by a pendant branch of Bernard's cher- 
ry-tree to trample upon that very spot where 
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bis little master had bestowed so much pains^ 
and in which he had passed many a happy hour, 
toiling in the heat of his brow. Laura watched 
her brother. He smoothed the ground with the 
little rake his papa had given nim ; he dug a 
hole, and placed his rosebush afresh, only m*st 
cutting off the broken stalks; he then, with the ut- 
most patience, and without uttering one com- 
plaint, assisted the gardener to train the poor 
cherry-tree in its former station, holding the lit- 
tle tin tacks, and the shreds of list, as James held 
his hand to receive them ; and James, the gar- 
dener, and Bernard together, after working for 
two hours, had the satisfaction of beholding the 
garden restored to neatness and order. 

Bernard came in to breakfast. His cheeks 
glowed with a brighter red than usual ; his 
countenance beamed cheerfulness and joy ; he 
seemed in perfect good-humour with himself, 
and with every one around him, and every one 
appeared in good humour with him ; this was 
the effect of his industry. 

His mother, who had heard from Laura how 
the morning had been passed, said, 

" Well my love, you have proved the truth of 
my assertion, that perseverance, exerted in 
laudable undertakings, will reward all our labour, 
and produce effects beyond our fondest hopes P* 

'' Ah, mamma !" said Bernard, '* it was Belzo- 
ni who first taught me to exert it ! You know 
I saw what he gained by perseverance, so I 
thought I would follow his example, and not 
give way to despair. You do not regret hav- 
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ing given me that account of Belzoni, do you 
mamma ?" 

** No, indeed, my dear boy !" replied the fond 
and affectionate mother ; '* I am delighted in 
witnessing the first fruits of my story ; and 
having thus profited by the first account of our 
enterprising traveller, you are well entitled to 
another.** A tear glistened in Bernard's eyes 
as his mother bestowed this well-merited praise. 

He despatched his basin of milk : the break- 
fast things were soon removed ; the maps were 
once more laid on the table, and Mrs. A. com- 
menced her narrative of Belzoni's second ex- 
cursion up the Nile. 

In 1817 a boat was prepared, well covered 
with mats, and closely Uned all round, with a 
curtain to the door, to prevent the dust or wind 
from penetrating the cabin. 

Belzoni and his little party embarked from 
Boolac. 

Antiquities had touched a chord in Belzoni's 
heart : they were the chief objects of his re- 
searches. He now more particularly wished to 
visit the temple of Ybsambul, and to make pre- 
parations for opening it ; when that was accom- 
plished, he intended to return to the Valley of 
Beban el Malook, and to endeavour to enter 
the tombs of the kings, and afterwards to visit 
the Pyramids. 

You recollect the temple I mention. Belzoni 
had just made a hole in the sand, when he left 
it before, and had discovered that he had then 
neither time nor money for exploring it. We 

7 
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may hope he will succeed now, and that the 
men will behave better next time. 

Their departure from Boolac was attended 
with a contrary wind, which caused their pro- 
gress up the Nile to be so slow, that in four days 
they only reached Tabeen ; a little village on 
the eastern bank opposite Dajior, in reaching 
which they passed by Cairo, and by several 
pyramids. 

It was at this village, Bernard, that Belzoni 
drew a view of the distant Pyramids, from which 
sketch Laura was taking hers the other evening, 
at the time you thought them so uninteresting. 

Bernard. — My opinion is changed now, 
mamma : — it is best not to form a judgment too 
soon, — is it not ? I quite love the name of that 
little village : I do not call it insignificant, for 
Laura's drawing led to my knowledge of Bel- 
zoni. How long did he stop there, mother ? 

Mrs. a. — ^When the sketch was taken, they 
proceeded to Meimond, where their attention 
was attracted by the cheerful sound of a tam- 
bourine, by which they concluded that there 
was an Arabic feast in the village, and leaving 
their comfortable bark, they went on shore. 

They were not much gratified by what they 
found, and therefore, returning to their boat, 
went on to Minieh, which is about half way 
between Cairo and Thebes. 

It was necessary for them to land there, on 
account of seeing Hamet Bey, who has com- 
mand over all the bostts on the river, and I dare 
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say thinks himself as great as any admira. on 
the sea ! 

Belzoni found this mighty commander sitting 
on a wooden bench, and attended by two or 
three of his sailors ; and here he also saw two 
Copts, who had been sent by Mr. Drouetti up 
the Nile, in search of antiquities. 

Emily. — In search of antiquities, mamma, like 
Belzoni ! then I suppose there will be some em- 
ulation between them, and I am glad of it ; but 
I should like to know who this Mr. Drouetti is ; 
the Copts, we already know, are descended from 
the first Egyptians who became Christians. 

Owen. — I think, Emily, it was very unfortu- 
nate for Belzoni that he did meet with these 
men; how can you tell but they may go to 
Ybsambul and finish removing the sand, and so 
spoil all the nice plans that I have in my head. 

Mrs. A. — Mr. Drouetti was the Ex-French 
Consul in Alexandria, and Owen is right in sup- 
posing Belzoni would rather have avoided these 
men ; especially as he learned that they wished 
to arrive at Thebes before him, and to purchase 
all that the Arabs had found during the preced- 
ing season. This they could do because their 
mode of travelling on asses or horses was much 
more speedy than the progress of the boat could 
possibly be, and thus Belzoni would have no 
chance of regaining the spot of ground where 
you recollect he found the statues. 

Upon the plain at Thebes, where, I told you, 
" the traveller finds himself on every side among 
wonders.** 
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He was not long considering how to act, and 
resolved to set off immediately by land, and, by 
travelling day and night, was in hopes of reach^ 
ing the place before them. Accordingly a horse 
and an ass were got ready : and taking with him 
his Greek servant, he left Mr. Beachey (the 
young gentleman who accompanied him on thi» 
journey) to come up the Nile at his leisure. 

Mrs. Belzoni was left at Cairo, with the Brit- 
ish Chancellor. Now I will tell you with what 
expedition this rapid journey was completed. 

Our travellers set off at midnight, and forced 
marches brought them the next morning to 
Manfatout. From this place they hastened 
without delay, and arrived at Siout before day- 
light. At sunrise they mounted again, and ar-* 
rived before dark at Tahta. Here they rested 
in a convent for four hours, started afresh by 
the light of the jnoon, and reached Girgeh in 
the night. 

Perhaps you think it must have been plea^ 
sant to ride upon a donkey by moonlight, when 
the moon was just peeping from behind some 
dark clouds, and all around was silent and still. 

They resumed their journey at one o*clo©k in 
the morning, reached Farshiout at noon, and^ 
after a delay of four hours, in consequence of 
not finding a fresh horse immediately, arrived at 
night at a village near Badjoura. Here they 
rested two hours, and arrived at Geneh at three* 
Having dined, they proceeded onward, rested a 
couple of hours at Benut at night, and reached 
Luxor the following noon. 
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It is hardly possible to form an idea of the 
difficulties a person must undergo, travelling 
through a tract entirely destitute of the neces- 
saries of life, and sleeping only for eleven hours 
during five days ! 

The fathers of the convents at some of the 
towns through which he passed afforded him 
sreat accommodation. They provided him with 
beasts and provisions for the road immediately 
on his arrival ; and, in places where there was 
no convent, he went to the house of the Sheik 
el Balet, where travellers of all sorts assemble at 
nisht: they are somewhat like our inns, l)ut 
without our accommodations. Indeed, he was 
so fatigued and stiff, that any place of rest was 
acceptable to him. The bare earth generally 
afforded him a bed, and when he could procure 
a mat, it was a luxury. One night, he was re- 
freshed with a few pieces of sugar-cane, which, 
after passing the torch where the juice had 
been extracted, were become pretty soft, and 
afforded a tolerable bed. Sugar-canes are com- 
mon there, and Belzoni was sometimes regaled 
with them as a dessert, after a repast of bread 
and onions. 

No time was to be lost : so he now began to 
be very busy. He applied to the Cacheff, who 
gave order* for him to be furnished with men, 
who should do whatever he pleased. Whilst 
the works at Carnac were going on, Belzoni vi- 
sited the superb ruins of the temple at that 
Elace. In a distant view of them, nothing can 
e seen but the towering propylse, high portals 
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and obelisks, i^^hich, projecting above the various 
groups of lofty palm-trees, present a magnifi- 
cent spectacle. But when he entered the ave- 
nue of sphinxes, which leads to the great temple^ 
he was inspired with equal solemnity and awe. 

EsaLY. — I do not like to interrupt you, dear 
mother: but will you be so good as to tell me 
what these sphinxes are, and why they filled 
Belzoni's mind with solemnity and awe? I 
thought that a sphinx was only a sort of 
moth ; and I do not believe that a moth would 
fill me with astonishment 1 What is meant by 
an %venue of sphinxes ? 

Mrs. a. — ^The worship of the ancient Egypt- 
ians, my dear girl, was remarkable for supersti- 
tion. They worshipped idols of wood and 
stone ; and these sphinxes represent lions with 
heads of rams, the symbols of strength and in- 
nocence, the power and purity of their gods. 
It was their enormous size, and the idea of 
what they were intended to represent, that 
struck Belzoni as he approached the avenue. 
He had never before entered it alone, without 
being interrupted by the noise of the Arabs, 
who seldom leave the traveller an instant ; and 
the coUossal and other gigantic statues, obelisks, 
immense colonnades, the pillars of which are 
some twenty and some thirty feet i/i circumfe- 
rence ; paintings, which still retain an incompa- 
rable brilliancy ; granite and marble lavished in 
the structure ; stones of astonishing dimensions 
forming the magnificent roofs ; and thousands 
of prostrate columns which literally strew the 
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firound, made him remain a long time motion- 
fess with rapture ; and he more than once felt 
inclined to prostrate himself before monuments, 
the erection of which seemed to surpass the ge- 
nius and the powers of man. 

Laura. — ^How much I should have enjoyed 
wandering with Belzoni in that magnificent 
place I f have often thought so when I have 
been looking at the view of it. I think, mam- 
ma, RoUin very justly observes, that "Egypt 
seemed to place its chief glory in raising monu- 
ments for posterity." 

Bernard. — ^Will you show us the drawing, 
dear Laura ? 

The kind sister rose, and brought a large, very 
large folio volume from the library table, and 
turned to a plate representing the extensive 
ruins of the temple at Carnac. 

Mrs. a. — ^Belzoni was there early in the 
morning, when the sun was rising, and the long 
shades from the various groups of columns ex- 
tended over the ruins, intermixed with the rays 
of light striking on the masses in various direc- 
tions, formed such delightful views as (he tells 
us) baffle all description. 

You remember that when Belzoni first saw the 
temple of Tentyra he seated himself upon the 
ground lost, in wonder and admiration. He 
thought that edifice exceeded this in point of 
preservation, and in the beauty of its workman- 
ship and sculpture ; but here he was lost in a mass 
of colossal objects, every one of which, to use his 
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own animated language, was sufficient of itself 
alone to attract his whole attention. 

Emily. — ^These majestic objects gave Belzoni 
more delight than that which he received on es- 
caping from the mummy cave, or even than that 
he experienced in seeing young Memnon safe in 
the magazine at Cairo. 

Mrs. a. — It was a superior pleasure* my love, 
and a pleasure which superior minds only can 
enjoy. Association gave it one grand charm. 
As Belzoni viewed the battles, processions, tri- 
umphs, feasts, and offerings painted and sculp- 
tured on the walls, he did not doubt but they re- 
lated to the ancient history of a country univer- 
sally admitted to be 

" The queen of nations, and the boast of times, 
Mother of science and the house of gods." 

This idea would lead a contemplative mind to 
look back on the days and deeds of other times — 
to the consideration that all human greatness is 
transitory and fleeting — and that the time would 
come when even these memorials of former 
magnificence should be levelled with the ground, 
and known no longer. These reflectious would 
be very natural ; and such feelings would be 
both melancholy and pleasing. 

It was quite late when our friend left the 
ruins and returned to Luxor, to the little hut of 
an Arab, who ceded to him part of his chamber 
and a mat, which he tells us formed an excellent 
bed ; much better than the one of sugar-cane. 
But the change was great from those grand and 
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delightful ruins to a little hut. He was told that 
the two Copts had arrived, and had begun their 
researches extensively. 

This was rather annoying intelligence; but 
travellers must learn to endure disappointments, 
and he was obliged to be contented. 

Being unable to procure many men on the 
east side of the Nile, he determined to try what 
could be done on the west, as he had the good- 
will of the Cacheffs there : but, unfortunately, 
the boat with Mr. Beechey had not arrived, and 
he could not proceed for want of money : hav- 
ing, from prudence, as he came by land, brought 
but little with him. Accordingly he left his in- 
terpreter, and set off in a small boat to meet his 
friend. He arrived at Ghenlh in a day or two, 
where they were rejoiced to meet each other. 
It took them three days to reach Thebes, when 
they moored their bark, and recommenced their 
operations with what people they could obtain. 
The work at Gournou was continued, and occu- 
pied as much of Belzoni's attention as that at 
Camac. 

You recollect that Gournou is just on the 
other side of the Nile, nearly opposite Carnac. 
The mummy cave is there, you know : the cave 
into which Belzoni went with the Arabs. It is a 
tract of rocks, about two miles in length, at the 
foot of the Libyan mountains, on the west of 
Thebes : every part of these rocks is cut out by 
art, in the form of large and small chambers, 
each of which has its separate entrance ; and 
though they are very close to each other, it is 
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seldom that there is any interior communication 
from one to another. They are celebrated, as I 
mentioned before, foi" the quantity of mummies 
they contain. 

It is impossible to give you any idea of those 
subterraneous abodes and their inhabitants. 

There are no sepulchres in any part of the 
world like those of Gournou, nor any excava- 
tions or mines that can be compared to those 
astonishing places. No exact description of their 
interior can be given, owing to the difficulty of 
visiting them. 

Owen. — Surely Belzoni will not venture into 
one again, mamma ! I shall tremble for him, es- 
pecially if he trust himself under the care of a 
treacherous Arab. 

Mrs. a. — ^It is true that the people of Gour- 
nou are superior to any other Arabs in cunning 
and deceit ; but when Belzoni had resided some 
little time at Thebes, and was known to them, 
they found it in vain to attempt to delude him 
any more. 

Owen. — I do not wonder at that, mother : for 
I do not believe that a very clever person could 
be easily deceived. Because I think we more 
frequently see superstitious or cowardly persons 
imposed on, than those who are not so: and 
thus one end of acquiring knowledge is, that it 
prevents our being deceived by others, and en- 
ables us to avoid their cunning. 

Mrs. a. — Knowledge is intrinsically valuable, 
my dear boy, as it elevates the mind, and quali- 
fies us for higher degress of felicity, both in the 
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present and in a future life ; and the acquisition 
of useful knowledge exercises and invigorates 
the powers of the understanding; its cultiva- 
tion in youth promotes virtue : it is, therefore, 
the true foundation of all our happiness. 

In visiting these mummy caves a traveller is 
generally satisfied when he has seen the large 
hall, the gallery, the staircase, and as far as he 
can conveniently go. Besides, his attention is 
taken up by the paintings he observes on the 
walls ; so that, when he comes to a narrow or 
difficult passage, or to have to descend to the 
bottom of a well or cavity, he declines taking 
such trouble, naturally supposing that he cannot 
see in these abysses any thin^ so magnificent as 
what he sees above, and on tnat account deem- 
ing it useless to proceed any farther. 

The air is very close and disagreeable. Many 
persons could not withstand the suffocating ef- 
fect it produces ; and the enterprising traveller 
is also annoyed with the immense quantity of 
fine dust, and the effluvia arising from the mum- 
mies; the entry or passage where the bodies 
are is roughly cut in the rocks, which are of 
granite ; the falling of the sand from the upper 
part causes the passage to be nearly filled up, so 
that in sonie parts there is not more than the va- 
cancy of a foot or two left, which you must con- 
trive to pass through in a creeping posture, re- 
gardless of the keen and pointed stones with 
which the path is strewed. After getting through 
these passages, some of them two or three hunp 
dred yards long, a more commodious place \b 
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generally found, perhaps high enough to seat 
yourselves. But what a place of rest ! surround- 
ed by bodies, by heaps of mummies in all direc- 
tions, which, previous to being accustomed to 
the sight, would impress upon the mind disgust 
and horror. The blackness of the wall, the faint 
light given by the candles or torches for want 
of air, the different objects that surround the 
venturous traveller, seeming to converse with 
each other, and the Arabs, with torches in their 
hands, naked and covered with dust, themselves 
resembling living mummies, form a scene that 
cannot be described. 

In such a situation our enterprising Belzoni, 
whom no difficulties could deter, frequently 
found himself. At first he generally returned 
exhausted and fainting, but at length became so 
inured to the exertion, that he could freely ven- 
ture into these caves, indifferent to what he suf- 
fered. Sometimes, he tells us, after the trouble 
of entering into such a place, through a passage 
of fifty, a hundred, three hundred, or six hun- 
dred yards, he would seek a resting-place and 
contrive to sit ; but when his weight bore on the 
body of some decayed Egyptian, it crushed it 
immediately. He would then naturally have re- 
course to his bands to sustain his weight, but 
they could find no better support, so that he 
would sink altogether among the broken mum- 
mies, with a crash of bones, rags, and wooden 
cases, which raised such a dust as sometimes 
left him motionless a quarter of an hour, wait- 
ing till it subsided again. 
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The air in the caves is almost unfit to sustain 
animal life. Belzoni could not have borne it 
long at a time ; and this same kind of air which 
often proves fatal to the life of animals, will 
also extinguish the flame of a torch or candle. 
When you are acquainted with the principles 
of chemistry, I shall be better able to explain 
the cause of this singular eflect. 

The people of (Journou live in the entrance 
of such caves as have already been opened ; 
and by making partitions with earthen walls, 
they form habitations for themselves, as well as 
for their cows, camels, buffaloes, sheep, goats, 
and dogs. 

It is difficult to account for this choice, as 
they have plenty of stone from the surrounding 
tombs, unless it be from their indolence, to save 
the trouble of building houses, and in hopes of 
receiving money from travellers. 

Belzoni's principal object in entering those 
caves was to rob the Egyptians of their papyri, 
of which he found a few hidden in the numer- 
ous folds of cloth that enveloped them. You 
have heard of the papyries or paper rush, my 
love, which grew on the banks of the Nile, and 
of which the ancients made clothes, sails, do- 
mestic utensils, and writing paper. 

Bernard. — / have heard of it, mamma ; and 
I understand the process by which they made 
their paper, perfectly well. They pressed the 
leaves that surrounded the stem, flattening and 
smoothing them ; I suppose the leaves of the 
paper rush clung round each other, as those of 

8 
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the great American aloe do in the conservatory. 
But what has all this to do with Belzoni's papyri ? 

Mrs. a. — A great deal, my little friend : be- 
cause by those papyri are meant the scrolls or 
records that were usually placed with the mum- 
mies, containing historical facts, which would 
prove very useful to the antiquary were he able 
to decipher them. Such people as could afford 
it would have a sycamore case to be buried in, 
on which the history of their lives was painted : 
and those who could not afford a case, were 
contented to have their lives written on papyri, 
rolled up and placed above their knees. So you 
are now acquainted with the motive which indu- 
ced Belzoni to enter the dismal caves at Gournou. 

The ancient Egyptians were evidently ac- 
quainted with linen manufactures, and in perfec- 
tion nearly equal to our own. Belzoni observ- 
ed some of the cloth of which their garments 
were made, quite as fine as our muslin, of an 
even texture, and spun so curiously that the 
threads were scarcely visible. 

Their knowledge was not by any means con- 
fined to architecture and sculpture. Belzoni 
was fortunate enough to find many specimens 
of their manufactures, among which was gold 
leaf beaten nearly as thin as ours. They had 
also the art of tanning leather, and of staining 
it of different colours ; and thus they were able 
to make shoes of various shapes, and as good as 
those we wear. They fabricated a sort of glass, 
of which they made beads and other ornaments ; 
and they had also manufactories of pottery ware. 
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Thus you see the Egyptians possessed diversity 
of talents ; things of minor importance were not 
forgotten, amidst objects both grand and sub- 
lime. 

Laura. — ^I like them the better for that, 
mother. What you have said about combining 
great things With matters of comparatively 
small consequence, reminds me of my favourite, 
Elizabeth Smith ; ivho, although possessing ta- 
teilts which would have been distinguished in an 
University, thought it no degradation to make a 
currant tart ! 

Mrs. a. — Those al*e in reality the greatest 
minds, which, possessing pi^ofound and varioud 
learning, do not object 16 its being shaded by 
the exertion of every domestic virtue. 

Besides enamelling, the art of gilding was in 
high perfection among the Egyptians, as Belzoni 
found several ornaments of that kind. They 
knew how to cAst Copper, as well as how to 
form it into sheets ; and had a metallic compo- 
sition not unlike our lead, but rather softer, re- 
sembling the lead we see on paper, in the tea- 
chests from China, only it was thicker. Carved 
works were very common and in great perfec- 
tion, particularly in the proportion of the figures, 
whicn were made to preserve that sweet simpli- 
city peculiar to themselves, and which is always 
pleasing to the beholder. The art of varnishing, 
and baking the varnish on clay, was carried on 
in so superior a style, that it would be difficult 
to surpass it in the present day. 

Painting however, was not in so much per- 
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fection among the Egyptiancr as the other artft 
They knew not how to soften from shade to 
shade, until the last in " purest light was lost/* 
Neither could they spread the glowing tinge 
across a sable landscape ; nor yet pencil a deli- 
cate flower unfolding its numerous petals. Their 
painting was extremely simple, as they possess* 
ed no knowledge of shadowing to elevate their 
figures Great credit, however, is due to them 
for their taste in disposing the colours, such as 
they had, which were only two sorts of blue, 
red, green, yellow, and black. With these they 
adorned their temples, tombs, or whatever they 
wished to have painted. 

The Egyptians were a primitive nation : they 
had to form every thing without a model before 
them to imitate : yet so fertile was their inven- 
tive faculty, that, instead of confinijig themselves 
to five orders of architecture, they had so many 
that new ones might be continually extracted 
from their ruins. We have reason to believe 
that our Ionic order originated in Egypt. 

Owen. — Oh, yes : and papa told me he had 
heard that the invention of the ornament called 
the volute was derived from the circumstance 
of a girl leaving a basket, covered with a tile, 
on a bed of celery ; the plant growing up, and 
being interrupted by the tile, having bent back- 
wards, and assumed the spiral form. I should 
like to know if this anecdote be true. Any thing 
is more interesting when we can depend upon 
its correctness. 
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Well, mamma, will you tell us in what other 
arts the Egyptians excelled ? 

Mrs. a. — Their wonderful sculptures are ad- 
mired for the boldness of their execution. Geo- 
metry is universally believed to have been first 
found out by them ; and astronomy is also re- 
garded as their invention. 

Indeed, that they were early celebrated for 
their wisdom and literature is sufficiently ob- 
vious, both from sacred and profane history; 
the former assuring us that Moses was learned 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and that the 
wisdom of Solomon excelled all the wisdom of 
Egypt; and the latter allowing this nation to 
have been the parent of all philosophical know- 
ledge. 

During the time that the works at Goumou 
and Camac Were carried on, Belzoni generally 
resided at Luxor ; but when he had been busier 
than usual, he took up his lodging at the entrance 
of some of the tombs; and, far from being mise- 
rable, he was amused with the novelty of his 
habitation. The dwellings are usually in the 
passages, between the first and second entrance 
to a tomb ; the walls and the roof are as black 
as any chimney ; the inner door is closed up 
with mud, except a small aperture sufficient for 
a man to creep through. Within this place 
sheep are kept at night. Over the door-way 
there are always some half broken Egyptian 
figures, and the two foxes — 

Bernard. — Stop, mamma, if you please : — 
two foxes! What had foxes to do there? 

8* 
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Mrs. a. — The Egyptians attached great im- 
portance to animals, and foxes were considered 
as guardians to their burial-places. You know 
I have frequently told you, that these people 
worshipped animals of different kinds ; and in 
their tombs Belzoni frequently found the mum- 
mies of bulls, cows, monkeys, cats, fishes, birdsi 
and crocodiles. To the latter they attached 
great importance, regarding them with high ve- 
neration. I think we ought to be very thankful 
that we live in better times, and in a Christian 
land, for I dare say, if we had lived at that time 
we should have been no wiser than our neigh- 
bours ; but have worshipped cats, and dogs, and 
crocodiles too. 

A small lamp is placed in a niche in the wall, 
and a mat is spread on the ground ; and this 
formed the grand divan wherever Belzoni was. 
The people used to assemble around him, and 
the conversation turned wholly on antiquities. 
Such a one had found such a thing, and another 
had discovered a tomb. Various articles were 
brought for him to purchase, and he had some- 
times reason to rejoice at having stayed there. 

Owen. — ^Then they had discovered that he 
was an antiquarian. For my part, sooner than 
trust myself with the people of Gournou, in one 
of their black dismal caves, I would live in one 
of the bamboo huts of Peru, or in one of the 
little Laplanders' dwellings, made of briars, and 
bark, and reindeer skins : either would be much 
more agreeable, would it not, mamma ? 
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Mb8. A.^-*Pos8ibly it might ; but it would not 
have answered Belzoni's purpose to have been 
transported across the Atlantic to the flowery 
fields of Peru, nor yet to Lapland's land of snow, 
for in both places antiquities are unknown. 

Every human being can be happy if he like, 
for happiness certainly depends on ourselves. 

It may not suit your views of happiness, to 
talk of it among people who live in caves like 
wild beasts, or rather who live in tombs, amonsr 
the mummies and rags of an ancient nation, of 
which they know nothing. But this is trifling, 
compared with their slave-like state ; subject to 
the caprice of a tyrannical power, who leaves 
them no chance of receiving any remuneration 
for their labours, and no prospect of any change 
except for the worse. Nevertheless they are 
happy, my love, for custom reconciles all this. 
The labourer comes home in the evening, seats 
himself near his cave, smokes his pipe with his 
companions, talks of the last inundation of the 
Nile, its products, and what the ensuing season 
is likely to be ; his wife brings him the usual 
bowl of lentils and bread, moistened with water 
and salt, and when she can add a little butter, it 
is considered a feast. Knowing nothing beyond 
this, he is happy. 

The young man's business is to accumulate the 
amazing sum of a hundred piastres (two pounds 
and ten shillings) to buy himself a wife, and to 
make a feast on the wedding-day. 

Emily. — To buy a wife ! That is the drollest 
thing I ever heard of 1 Cheap articles too, mam- 
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ma ! Two pound ten shillings ! — ^I am sur^ I 
would not be bought. 

Mrs. a.— You are not sure of any such thing, 
my dear. Were you a young lady of Goumou, 

i^ou would most probably resemble the young 
adies there. When a man wants to marry, he 
goes to the father of the intended bride, and 
agrees with him what he is to pay for her. This 
important affair being settled, so much money 
is to be spent on the wedding feast. To set up 
house-keeping, nothing is requisite but two or 
three earthen pots, a stone to grind meal, and a 
mat, which is the bed. The lady has a gown and 
jewels of her own ; and if the bridegroom pre- 
sents her with a pair of bracelets of silver, ivory, 
or glass, she is fortunate and happy indeed. Thus 
these poor people, having never known our 
luxuries and indulgencies, sigh not for the want 
of them. 

There is no dijfficulty in the matter of rent or 
taxes at Gournou. If one house do not please 
them, they walk out and enter another, as there 
are several hundreds, or perhaps thousands at 
their command. At length they fix upon one. 
No rain can pass through the roof, and a door is 
not wanted, as there is nothing to lose. They 
make a kind of box, of clay and straw, which 
after two or three days' exposure to the sun be- 
comes quite hard, it is fixed on a stand ; an 
aperture is left to put- all their precious things 
into it, and a piece of a mum my- case forms 
the door. 

Belzoni had by this time acquired antiquities 
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en0B^ to fill another boat, aud having secured 
all tlie valuable collection in one spot, built a 
mud wall round it, and covered it with earth ; 
they left an Arab Scheik to guard it, and set off 
for Assouan^'that old town where Belzoni found 
the Aga, and all his retinue seated on a mat un- 
der a cluster of palm-trees. As they were bound 
to Ybsambul, they did not remain long at As- 
souan, but proceeded to Philoe. You have not 
foi^tten this name. 

&aLY. — Oh no, mamma. 

Mrs. a. — ^You remember in my account of 
Belsoni'a last vovage, I told you that he stood 
at the stem of the vessel, waiting for the first 
beams: of the sun to unveil that beautiful is- 
land ; and he found an obelisk there and gave 
the Aga four dollars to pay a guard for it till 
his return. He is not going to remove that obe- 
lisk iust at present, but at some future time ; 
his chief object now is to hasten to Ybsambul. 

During their stay at Philoe, two captains ar- 
rived^ who were going up the Nile as far as the 
second. Cataract ; and as there was some diffi- 
culty iiii obtaining two boats, it was agreed that 
Belzoni should join them, and thus form one 
party. Accordingly they embarked; the two 
captains, Mr. Beechy, three servants, and Bel- 
zoni himself. I have just been thinking how 
much courage Mrs. Belzoni possessed, for she 
was leflt in the island of Philoe till the return of 
the party. She very much wished to accompany 
them, but as there was only one boat she was 
obliged to her own mortification, to remain be- 
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hind, notwithstanding the great desire she bad 
to witness the opening of the interesting temple 
at Ybsambul. However, it was in vain to give 
way to useless regret. Mrs< Belzoni took up her 
abode on the top of the temple of Osiris, in that 
island, where, with the help of some mud walls^ 
she enclosed two comfortable rooms ; and amu-* 
sed herself in observing the customs and cha- 
racters of the inhabitants, and exchanging little 
articles with the Nubian women during Mr. Bel- 
zoni's absence ; and in this she certainly display- 
ed great courage, resolution, and patience. 

The party Brrived at Ybsambul in the course 
of a few days ; they were disappointed in find- 
ing that the Cachens were not there, but at Jo- 
mas, opposite Dein They sent an express, to in- 
form them that they were come with permission 
to open the temple, and in the meantime pro- 
ceeded to the second Cataracts Previous to their 
arrival at Wady Haifa, they followed the side 
of the Nile, as far as they could go with their 
boat, and then landed and walked three or four 
miles to the rock Aspir for the delightful views, 
which you remember Belzoni saw on his first ex- 
cursion, tempted him to wish to behold them 
once more, and to observe the pleasure with 
which his companions would look upon them ; 
but the islands did not appear so numerous, nor 
did the water form those foaming eddies, which 
had before so finely interspersed the views with 
white and green. Notwithstanding, the whole 
was very grand, and Belzoni was much grati* 
fied in seeing it again. 
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Having returned to the boat, they passed the 
night on the saoie side of the river. The next 
morning they crossed the water, and entered 
into an inlet of the Nile, where they moored 
their bark, near the village of Wady Haifa, and 
returned in the evening to Ybsambul. However, 
they did not find the Cacheffs there. But after 
exercising the patience of our travellers by keep- 
ing them waiting a whole week, they appeared, 
and took up their abode in some small huts 
made of rushes, on a sandy bank of the river. 
Here Belzoni and his friends waited upon them, 
and obtained permission to re-commence the 
operation of opening the temple the following 
morning, with the assistance of thirty men. 

In the morning the men made their appear- 
ance, and the work was re-commenced with 
much enthusiasm and many sanguine hopes. 
You i^ecollect the immense mass of sand that 
obstructed the entrance. Belzoni judged by 
calculations that it was not less than thirty-five 
feet in thickness — thicker than our house is 
high 1 This sand was a mass, accumulated by 
the winds for many centuries ; and perhaps the 

fhenomena so common in Egypt had added to it. 
mean the whirlwinds, which occur all the year 
round, but especially at the time of the poison- 
ous wind. This wind generally blows from the 
south-west, and lasts several days; so very 
strong, that it raises the sands to a great height, 
forming a thick cloud in the air. The caravans 
cannot proceed in the Deserts ; the boats ct^nnot 
continue their voyages: the whole is like a 
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chaos. Frequently a quantity of sand and small 
stones gradually ascend to a great height, and 
form a column sixty or seventy feet in diameter, 
and so thick, that, were it steady on one spot, it 
would appear a solid mass. This not only re- 
volves within its own circumference, but runs 
in a circular dii'ection over a great space of 
ground, sometimes maintaining itself in motion 
for half an hour ; and where it falls, it accumu- 
lates a hill of sand. It is in this way only that I 
can account for the prodigious quantity accumu- 
lated before the door of the temple. 

It was Belzoni's principal object to reach that 
door, as the most speedy means of entering it. 
He divided the men into two parties, and sta- 
tioned one on each side of the colossus that 
stood over the entrance. They worked pretty 
well, but were so few that the little sand they 
removed could scarcely be j>erceived. Seeing 
that it would be a very tedious business if car- 
ried on in this way, Belzoni made a proposal to 
the Cacheff to pay three hundred piastres for 
opening the temple, which was agreed to by 
both Cacheff and workmen. 

Owen. — Three hundred piastres, mother! is 
it possible? As much money as would have 
bought three wives at Gournou ! 

Mrs. a. — They continued their labour for 
three days with much ardour, supposing they 
could finish it in that time ; but on the evening 
of the third day there was as little prospect of 
seeing the door as on the first. They became 
tired at last, and, under some pretence, left the 
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temple, the sand, and the treasure, contenting 
themselves with keeping the three hundred pias- 
tres, which had unfortunately been paid to them 
beforehand. 

Thus deserted, Belzoni and his friends took 
the resolution to work at the sand themselves. 
They were only seven: but the ciew offered 
their services, and thus they became fourteen 
in all. 

Finding that one of them 4d as much work 
as one to five of their selfish workmen, they 
were well satisfied, and determined tcy^ontinue. 
They rose every morning at the dawn of day, 
and left off two hours and a half after sun rise. 
After ct^ntinuing their operation regularly for 
some days, they perceived a rough projection 
from the wall, which apparently indicated that 
the work was unfinished, and no door to be 
found there. 

The hopes of some of the party began to fail. 
Nevertheless, as you did this morning, Bernard, 
they persevered in their exertions, and com- 
pleted their work ; for, three days afterwards, 
they discovered a broken cornice, the following 
day the torus, and of course the frieze under, 
which made them almost sure of finding the 
door the next day. Accordingly Belzoni erected 
a palisade to keep the sand up, and to his great 
satisfaction, saw the upper part of the door as 
the evening approached. They dug away enough 
sand to be able to enter that night ; but suppos- 
ing the air in the cavity might be unpleasant, 
they deferred this till the following day. 

9 
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Early in the morning of the first of August 
they went to the temple, in high spirits at the 
idea of entering a newly-discovered place. They 
endeavoured to enlarge the entrance as much as 
they could, and, soon making the passage wider, 
they entered the finest and most extensive ex- 
cavation in Nubia : one that can stand a com- 
petition with any in Egypt, except the tomb 
more recently discovered in Beban el Malook. 

From what thdfc could perceive at the first 
view, it was evidently a very large place: but 
their astoi^shment increased when they found it 
to be one of the most magnificent of temples, 
enriched with statues, paintings, and figures I 
They entered at first into a very long portico, 
supported by two rows of enormous square pil- 
lars. Both these and the walls were covered 
with beautiful hieroglyphics, which exhibited 
battles, storming of castles, triumphs over Ethi- 
opians, and various sacrifices. 

I will explain to you the meaning of Aiercg'fy- 
phics. 

The Egyptians, before the invention of letters, 
from their observations on the various properties 
of animals and plants, and from their knowledge 
of the uses of different instruments also, had, 
with their accustomed ingenuity, derived a va- 
riety of devices or emblems; and by these, 
disposed in certain attitudes, they could make 
historical records, which would be very intelli- 
gible to those who were acquainted with their 
system ; and such devices or emblems are called 
hieroglt/phics. 
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maty suppose if Belzoni had been able to 
pher the hieroglyphics which had been thus 
discovered, that he would have become acquaint- 
ed with .tfie whole history of the country; but 
with air his knowledge he was almost as much 
unacquainted as we are with the hieroglyphical 
system. It is many hundred years^since it was 
in general use ; for when those simple and easy 
characters, the letters, were found out, emble- 
matical signs were laid aside^L * 

Letters are believed to b^the invention of 
some wise Egyptian in the reign oLCadmus, 
King of Thebes. "^ 

Bernard. — ^Why do you say^ they are believ- 
ed to be^ mother ? Cannot you be quite sure ? 

Mrs. a. — I do not virish to be quite sure, my 
love. As I was not living in the reign of Cad- 
mus, I cannot pretend to prove the truth of the 
assertion, though I see little reason to doubt it. 
Egypt is called the mother of science, you know. 
It was an ingenious invention whoever the in- 
ventor might be. For, by combining letters, 
every sound can be represented : but when hie- 
roglyphics were in use, of course there were as 
many characters as ideas. 

The characters now used for the signs of the 
zodiac and the planets are specimens of hiero- 
glyphics ; and so is a circle, or snake with its 
tail in its mouth, when used to signify eternity. 
Flames, which are ever moving, represent light 
and life ; the lion or bull, indicates strength ; the 
hawk, swiftness ; and so on. I will tell you more 
about them another time. 
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Let us now accompany Belzoni through his 
newly-discovered temple. 

The second hall into which they entered was 
very extensive, containing four large pillars. 
Beyond this was a shorter chamber, in which 
was the entrance into the sanctuary : the sanc- 
tuary contained a pedestal in the centre, and at 
the end wel*e four colossal figures. On the right 
side of the sreat hall, entering into the temple, 
were two ddbr|^t a short distance from each 
other, which led ffio two long separate rooms, and 
other rooms and galleries opened out of them : so 
you may nnagine what a fund of amusement and 
astonishment Belzoni met with at last. 

The outside of the temple was as magnificent 
as the interior. Only fancy it three times the 
height of our house — the immense colossi — the 
figure of Osiris twenty feet high, on the top of 
the door — ^the cornice enriched with hierogly- 
phics, and the frieze beneath ; and then think, 
that this stupendous place was nearly two- thiMH| 
buried under the sand, and you cannot fail to a(& 
mire the labour and perseverance which musi 
have been exerted to obtain an entrance. 

Belzoni now experienced the truth of my 
motto; "Labor omnia vincit." He was well 
compensated for all his toil and anxiety ; he no 
longer regarded the selfishness of the workmen : 
he no longer regretted the want of mechanical 
powers ; he had attained his wish ; he had en- 
tered the famous temple of Ybsambul excava-. 
ted in the solid rock ; and in the course of a few 
weeks he returned, completely satisfied, to the 
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little island of Philoe, where Mrs. Belzoni join- 
ed the party, and accompanied them to Thebes. 

Emily. — ^And whilst there they intend to visit 
the valley of Beban el Malook, and afterwards 
to explore the pyramids near Cairo. 

Will you tell us something more, mother ? I 
believe that the celebrated tomb of which we 
hear so much, at the E^ptian Hall, in London, 
is the representation of one that Belzoni dis- 
covered in the valley of Bebaft el Malook. Will 
you tell us how he came to discover it ? 

Mrs. a. — Not at present, my dear Cmily. I 
must leave you now, but you may go and amuse 
yourselves on the lawn, and tie up the little al- 
mond tree, my love, that is almost blown down. 




CHAPTER IV. 

[y amused with a desciiption of Greenland. — Belzoni makM 
the valley of Beban el Malook the scene of his researches. — 
He enters and explores the tomb of Psammutlus. — Receives 
a visit from Hamea Aga. — Returns to Cairo. — Visits the Py- 
ramids. — Time and purpose of their erection uncertain. — En- 
ters one which for more than one thousand years had appear- 
ed a solid mass of stones. 

Emily. — ^Mother, I have been looking at a pic- 
ture .in the study of some ice mountains in the 
frigid zone, and father has been talking to me 
about the little Greenlanders. He tells me, that 
notwithstanding their country is so cold and so 

9* 
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desolate, they are extremely fond of It, and 
woald not upon any account exchange their bar- 
ren rocks and mountains of snow, for the spicy 
groves and flowery fields of warmer climates ; 
and what amused me more than all, mother, 
father says that two of its inhabitants were 
brought to Copenhagen, the capital of Denmark, 
you know, a few years since, and they pined for 
want until they met with some train oil, (what 
could be more distigreeable !) which they drank 
with the same relish as we drink chocolate or 
wine ; and they danced about for joy when they 
found they wei*e to be sent back to Greenland. 

Why do you think they like that cold country 
so much, mother ? — ^The very picture of it makes 
me shiver. 

Mrs. a. — Habit, my dear little girl, renders 
every situation in life easy, and it is natural to 
become attached to our native country. Custom 
has taught the Greenlanders to struggle witi 
severity of the most piercing winter, and si 
the hardships of a poor and scanty subsisteni 
They scarcely know, even in idea, what enjdj 
ment we derive from our woods, and groves, 
and fields, whilst gentle zephyrs breathe around, 
and the little birds seem to vie with each other 
in their evening notes of gratitude and praise. 
They are unacquainted with the delight we ex- 
perience in watching the earliest buds of spring, 
and in admiring the rich hues of summer flow- 
ers, or the ever-varying tints of autumn. They 
cannot regret the loss of pleasures unknown to 
them. Their year consists only of one night and 
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one day: the sun never rising during winter, 
nor setting while their short summer lasts. 

** There on an icy mountain's hdght, 
Seen oaily bj the moon's pale light, 
Stem Winter rears his giant form, 
^8 robe a mist, his voice a storm ; 
His frown the shiVring nations fly, 
And liid for half the year in smoky carems lie.** 

These caverns, their dwelling-places, are half 
under ffround, roofed over with beams and raft- 
ers ; the walls are composed of sods and turfs, 
and the interstices between are filled up with 
bushes, turf, and fine earth, and above all is a 
covering of skins, which nicely defends the in- 
habitants from the weather. The interior of the 
temple is not much more respectable than the 
outward parts of it. There is neither door nor 
ehimney. Instead of the spacious hall usual in 
houses, the entrance is through a long dark 
nge, With so low a ceiling, that those who 
_ into it, are obliged to creep on their hands 
iftnd knees. In the place of paper hangings, and 
elegant curtains, the walls are covered with the 
dried skins of bears, foxes, and other wild ani- 
mals, to keep out the damp. For want of glass, 
the openings to let in the light are defended from 
cold by the membraneous substances of seals or 
fish. A raised bench lined with skins, serves the 
purpose either of a bed or a sofa, as they please, 
extending the whole length of the house, and 
divided into little apartments by large skins, 
stretched from the wall to the posts that support 
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the roof, just like the stalls in a stable. And each 
partition is inhabited by a different family, who 
can carry on their own business without mind- 
ing their neighbours. What think you of the 
dwellings of the little Greenlanders ? 

Emily. — Indeed, mother, I own that I think 
myself very well off not to be one of them ; and 
yet, do you know, I should preffer one of their 
smoky caverns to the dismal mummy caves of 
Gournou. Father says, that although the counte- 
nances of the Greenlanders are unpleasing, and 
their manners savage, they are not treacherous, 
like the Arabs who attended Belzoni when he 
entered that melancholy mummy cave. We 
left our traveller at Thebes, mother, and he was 
about to visit the tombs of the kings; cannot 
you tell us something more about him T " Oh I 
do, dearest mother, do T cried Bernard, as the 
sound of Belzoni's name reached his ear; and 
notwithstanding Bernard was busily employed 
in putting together his dissected map, he wa^ 
eager to leave this favourite employment to hear 
about the tombs of the kings ; and he began to 
arrange the pieces in order in his box. 

" There, there goes Russia ; the large Russian 
empire, mother ; and there is Switzerland, with 
its lofty mountains, upon which the chamois 
goats bound from crag to crag ; the Swiss are 
as fond of their country as the Greenlanders are 
of theirs, I know, by the song that Ijaura sings ; 
the Ranz des Vaches, mother ; and there is Italy 
with its orange groves ; and there, Emily, goes 
your dear Lapland." 
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Emilt. — Laura says, that 

E*en in I^BupUm^$ land of snow, 
liiiM spring and roses blow," 

Laura was lately reading Linnseus's tour through 
Sweden and Lapland, mother, and she says 
that he mentions many flowers which we con- 
sider delicate, as flourishing there, and that the 
vrater crowfoot — 

Bernard. — Stop, dear Emily, the pieces are 
placed in the box in order due, so pray leave 
your flowers and your crowfoots, and all the rest 
of it, and come and sit by mother and hear her 
talk to us about Belzoni, I guess we shall have 
some wonderful accounts ; you know he is going 
to Beban el Malook, and I am sure that, for my 
part, I would much rather hear about the tombs 
of the kings in the valley of Beban el Malook, 
t^n all that you can tell about Linnaeus and 
qB flowers. 

EniLT. — Ah, Bernard 1 you are no more of a 
a botanist than ^ ahomed AH, who amused him- 
self with shooting across the Nile, at an earthen 
pot, even when he was surrounded by Flora's 
beauties. But I am as fond of Belzoni as you 
are, so please to go on, dear mother, 

Mrs. a. — When our travellers arrived at Lux- 
or, which town is not far from Thebes, you re- 
collect they took up their former abode in the 
sekos of the temple, and found themselves at 
home again, for both these places were now be- 
come familiar to them. The two captains set off 
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for Cairo, and Mr. Beechey began to take draw- 
ings of the different views, whilst Belzoni re- 
commenced his researches at Gournou. He there 
found two more agents of Mr. Drouetti, busied 
in digging the ground in all directiops, and who 
had been tolerable successful in their pursuit af- 
ter mummies. 

OwBN. — How unfortunate, mother ! I wish 
that troublesome Mr. Drouetti would keep his 
agents in Alexandria, and not let them come to 
disturb Belzoni's plans. Were these two fresh 
agents as disagreeable as the two Copts, who in- 
terrupted him before, and caused him to travel 
upon a donkey by day and night, from Minieh to 
Thebes ? 

Mrs. a. — These men were not Copts, but 
Piedmontese, natives of Piedmont, one of the 
most populous and delightful parts of Italy. Al- 
though they did interfere with Belzoni's plans at 
Gournou, they did him no injury in the end : for 
when he found that it was in vain to proceed 
with his work there, he made the valley of Be- 
ban el Malook the scene of his researches, being 
confirmed in the ofMnion that there was a suffi- 
cient prospect to encourage him to commence 
his operation, in hopes of discovering the tombs 
of the kings* 

The valley of Beban el Malook is the place 
where the kings of Egypt were buried, and he 
thought that he might possibly discover some of 
their relics. It is completely separated from 
Gournou by a chain of high mountains, that also 
divides Thebes from the valley. The same rocks^ 
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indeed, surround the sacred ground, which can 
be visited only by a single natural entrance, that 
is formed like a gateway, or by the craggy path 
across the mountains. The tombs are all cut out 
of the solid rock, which is of hard calcareous 
or lime-stone, as white as it is possible for stone 
to be. They consist in general of a long passage, 
which leads to a staircase, sometimes with a gal- 
lery at each side of it, and other chambers. Ad- 
vancing farther, wider apartments present them- 
selves, and other passages and stairs, until at 
length the traveller finds himself in a large hall, 
where the great sarcophagus, containing the re- 
mains of the kings is laid. 

Belzoni was furnished with twenty men, and 
began in good spirits to search for the tombs of 
the monarchs of Thebes. 

His only guide was the knowledge he had ac- 
quired in his many researches among the tombs 
of Gournou. He is a gentleman of great obser- 
vation, you know, and he found that the Egyp- 
tians had a particular manner of forming the 
entrances into their tombs, which gave him 
many leading ideas to the discovery of them. 
Three days after the excavations had commen- 
ced, the first tomb was discovered ; the entrance 
indicated it to be a very large one, but it prov- 
ed to be only the passage of one that was never 
finished. However, this partial success gave him 
encouragement, as it assured him that his idea 
respecting their situation was correct. In the 
evening of the same day another tomb was dis- 
covered, but nothing particularly remarkable 
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was observed in it. The next morning an eo^ 
trance was made into another, containing many 
chambers and passages. But it was not till some 
days after this that Belzoni pointed out the for* 
tunate spot which repaid him for all his trouble^ 
and compensated him for all the mortification he 
had received from the operations of the Pied- 
montese. He says that this day gave him more 
pleasure and more gratification than wealth 
could purchase, arising from the discovery of 
what had long been sought in vain, and of pre* 
senting the world with a new and perfect monu* 
ment of Egyptian antiquity ; which can be re* 
corded as superior to any other in point of 
grandeur, style» and preservation, appearing as 
if just finished on the day they entered it ; in* 
deed, what was found in it will show its supe* 
riority to the others. 

Not fifteen yards from the last tomb, Belzoni 
caused the earth to be opened, at the foot of a 
steep hill, and under a torrent, which, when it 
rains in the desert, pours a great quantity of wa- 
ter over the very spot he had caused to be dug. 

One could hardly imagine that the ancient 
Egyptians would make the entrance into such 
an immense and superb excavation just under a 
torrent of water, but Belzoni had strong reasons 
for supposing it from indications he had observ- 
ed. The Fellahs, who were accustomed to dig, 
were all of opinion that there was nothing in 
that spot, as the situation of this tomb difiered 
from that of any other. He continued the work, 
however, and the next 49^y he perceived the 
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pttrt of the rock that was cut aad formed th^ 
entrance. Early on the following morning the 
task was resumed, and about noon the work- 
men reached the entrance, which was eighteei^ 
feet below the surface of the ground. The ap- 
pearance indicated that the tomb was of tb<^ 
first rate, but Belxoni did not expect to find so 
magnificent a one as it really proved to be, 

The workmen possessed but a small portion 
of their employer's resolution and persevere 
ance ; and they advanced till they saw it was 
probably a lar^e tomb, when they protested they 
could go no farther, because it was so much 
choked up with large stones, which they could 
not get out of the passage. Belzoni descended 
and examined the place, pointing out to them 
where they might dig, and in the course of an 
hour there was' room enough for him to enter« 
through a passage that the earth had left under 
the ceiling of the first corridor ; at the end <xf 
thb corridor he came to a long staircase, at the 
foot <^ which a door opened into a still longer 
passage, each side of which was sculptured 
with hieroglyphics in basso relievo. 

The more Belzoni saw, the more he wished 
to see, which was very natural ; when our curi- 
osity is excited, it is quite right to gratify i^ 
especially if the object be laudable. 

His anxiety was, however, checked for a time, 
for at the end of this long corridor he reached 
a large pit, which intercepted his progress. 
This pit was as deep as our house is high. 

On the opposite side of the pit, .feeing th^ 

10 
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entrance, Belzoni perceived a small aperture, 
only two feet wide and two feet high, and at 
the bottom of the wall a quantity of rubbish. 
A rope fastened to a piece of wood that was 
laid across the passage against the projections 
which formed a kind of door, appeared to have 
been used by the ancients for descending into 
the pit; and from the small aperture on the 
opposite side hung another, which reached the 
bottom, no doubt for the purpose of ascending. 
They could clearly perceive that the water that 
entered these passages from the torrents of rain, 
ran into this pit, and the wood and rope fasten- 
ed to it crumbled to dust on touching them. At 
the bottom of the pit were several pieces of 
wood, placed against the side of it, so as to 
assist the person who was to ascend by the rope 
into the a[>erture. 

Belzoni saw the impossibility of advancing at 
the moment, and Mr. Beechey, who was with 
him, was also disappointed of advancing any 
farther. However, the next day, by means of 
a long beam, they succeeded in sending a man 
up into the aperture, and having contrived to 
make a little bridge of two beams, they crossed 
the pit, which was fourteen feet wide, twelve 
feet long, and thirty feet deep. 

Owen. — How much pleasure Belzoni would 
have lost if he had not been so courageous! 
To what place did that small aperture lead, 
mother? I wonder why the Egyptians took 
so much pains: always to have crossed that 
terrible pit must have been very troublesome. 
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Mrs. a. — They found this little aperture to 
be merely an opening forced through a wall, 
that had entirely closed the entrance, which was 
as large as the corridor. The Egyptians had 
closely shut it up, plastered the wall over, and 
painted it like the rest of the sides of the pit, 
so that but for the aperture, it would have been 
impossible to suppose that there was any farther 
proceeding; and one would have concluded 
that the tomb ended with the pit. 

Belzoni and his friend entered this narrow 
aperture. When they had passed through it, 
they found themselves in a large and beautiful 
hall, in which were four square pillars. At the 
end of this entrance hall was a large door, from 
which three steps led down into a chamber with 
two pillar^. Belzoni gave this room the name 
of the drawing-room, to distinguish it from the 
others; it was covered with figures, which 
though only outlined, were so fine and perfect, 
that one might think they had been drawn only 
the day before. Returning into the entrance 
hall, they found a large staircase descending 
into a corridor, which they entered. They 
perceived that the paintings became more per- 
fect as they advanced farther into the interior ; 
the varnish that was laid over the colours had a 
fine effect, and it was astonishing that they were 
in such good preservation. This corridor led 
them to a smaller chamber, which they called 
the room of beauties. 

They named it so, I suppose, because it was 
adorned with such beautiful figures in basso re- 
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lievo and painted ; when standing in the centre 
of this chamber, the traveller is surrounded by 
an assembly of Egyptian gods and goddesses. 
Proceeding onwards they entered a large hall, 
in which there were two rows of square pillars. 
Belzoni named this, the hall of pillars. 

A step at the end of this hall of pillars led 
into a large saloon, with an arched roof or ceil- 
ing, and there were entrances from this saloon 
into many other large rooms and chambers; 
but what Belzoni found in the centre of the 
saloon delighted him more than any thing else, 
and sufficiently compensated for the danger he 
had undergone in crossing the little bridge over 
the great pit, and creeping through the narrow 
aperture. 

It was a sarcophagus of the finest oriental 
alabaster, nine feet long and three 'feet wide, 
transparent, and minutely sculptured within 
and without with several hundred figures, re- 
presenting, I suppose, the whole of the funeral 
processions and ceremonies relating to the de- 
ceased king, united with emblems and other 
devices. To give you an accurate account of 
all Mr. Belzoni saw in this tomb, would take us 
too long ; you must visit the^ac simile, as Laura 
calls it, in London, and then your curiosity will 
be gratified by seeing representations of the 
drawings, paintings, hieroglyphics, emblems, and 
ornaments which it contained. 

Owen. — But werie these devices of no use at 
ally mother ] Could not Belzoni decipher them 
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sufficiently to know what monarch was laid 
there? 

Mrs. a. — As I have told you before, my dear, 
the hieroglyphical system has for many years 
been thrown aside, therefore it is almost im- 
possiUe fully to ascertain any facts conveyed 
oy it. A gentleman of distinguished eminence 
in literature has, however, lately employed much 
of his time in endeavouring to find the right 
key fbr reading this almost unknown language. 
If he succeed in his arduous and difficult under- 
taking, he will be enabled to give to the world 
the history of. ope of the most primitive nations, 
of which we are now nearly ignorant. In the 
hall of pillars, which I mentioned just now, a 
company of Ethiopians were painted, and dis- 
tinguished by their colour and ornaments. The 
gentleman of whom I am speaking found the 
name of Psammuthis inserted among the hier- 
^lyphics. Psammuthis made war against the 
Ethiopians ; it is therefore supposed to be his 
tomb. The Arabs made great report of Belzo- 
ni's discovery; it came at last to the ears of 
Hamed Aga of Kenneh, and he was told that 
great treasure was found in the tomb. 

This was sufficient to excite his curiosity, but 
not enough to gratify it. When the important 
news reached him, he collected his soldiers to- 
gether and departed immediately for Thebes, 
which is generally a journey of two days, but 
he travelled with such rapidity as to arrive in 
the valley of Beban el Malook in thirty-six 

hours. 
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Emilt. — Belzoni must have been very riiach 
amused when he saw him, mother, knowing that 
be was come on such a foolish expedition ; and 
Hamed Aga himself must have been not a little 
mortified to find his trouble was fruitless : for I 
do not fancy the paintings and figures gave him 
much pleasure. 

Mrs. A. — Betote his arrival, some Arabs con- 
veyed the intelligence to Belzoni and his friend 
that they saw from the tops of the mountains a 
great many Turks on horseback, entering the 
▼alley and coming towards them. 

Belzoni could not conceive who they could 
be, as he had never seen any Turks near the 
spot. Half an hour after they gave the signal 
of their approach by firing several guns. 

Belzoni at first fancied that it might be an 
armed force sent to storm the tombs and rocks^ 
and to destroy the hall of pillars and the 
room of beauties 1 but he soon found that it 
was the well known Hamed Aga of Kenneh, 
for some time commander of the eastern side of 
Thebes, and his followers. 

Owen. — But what business had he to go to 
the valley of Beban el Malook? It is on the 
west, you know, and consequently under another 
ruler. ^ 

BsttARD. — Oh, I suppose that in case of a 
treas^i^ being discovered, the first that hears of 
it takes' It for granted that he is entitled to it! 

Mrs. a. — Yes: as a matter of privilege. 
When Hamed Aga was introduced to Belzoni, 
he smiled and saluted him very cordially ; per* 
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haps a little s6lf-interest induced him to do 80« 
They caused several lights to be brought, and 
descended together into the tomb. The symbo* 
lical representations on the walls of this extra* 
ordinary place did not attract his attention in 
the least; all the striking figures and lively 
paintinffs were lost upon him ; his views were 
directed to the treasure alone, and his attend- 
ants, equally regardless of real beauties, sought 
in every hole and corner in hopes of finding the 
wished-for-prize. Nothing, however, appearing, 
to satisfy their master or themselves, after a 
long and minute survey, the Aga ordered the 
soldiers to retire, and whispered to Belzoni in a 
cautious manner, ** Pray where have you put 
the treasure ?** " What treasure V said Belzoni. 
** The treasure you found in this place," replied 
Hamed. Our friend smiled, as well he might 
do, at the question, and assured him that he had 
found no treasure there ; but this only confirm- 
ed the troublesome Aga in his supposition. He 
laughed, and still continued to entreat that it 
might be shown him, adding, '* I have been told 
by a person to whom I can give credit, that 
you have found in this place a large golden 
cock filled with diamonds and pearls. I must 
see it. Where is it V* 

Belzoni could scarcely refrain from lattghing, 
whilst he assured him that nothing of the kind 
had been found there. Seeming quite disap- 
pointed, Hamed seated himself before the beau- 
tiful sarcophagus, to Belzoni's great dismay, 
who dreaded that he would take it into his head 
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that this was the treasure, and break it to 
pieces, to see whether it contained any gold ; 
and, as their notions of treasure are confined to 
gold and jewels, I own there seemed some 
danger of it. At last, however, he gave up 
the idea of the expected riches, and rose to go 
out of the tomb. Belzoni asked him what he 
thought of the beautiful figures painted all 
around. He just gave an inditferent glance at 
them, saying, " this would be a good place for 
a harem, as the women would have something 
to look at.** And though only half persuaded 
that there was no treasure, he set off with an 
appearance of disappointment and vexation. 

Emily. — I do not like that Hamed Aga of 
Kenneh, at all ! He had no taste, had he mother? 

Mrs. a. — What do you call taste ? 

Emily. — Laura says, that it is the power 
which the mind possesses of admiring and relish- 
ing the beauties found in nature and art : there- 
fore I imagine Hamed Aga had none: and he 
makes me think of a passage I was reading 
yesterday, mother; about a Frenchman, who, 
when he saw the sea for the first time, said that 
it was assez jolie. 

Mrs. a. — Some of Akenside's beautiful lines 
occur to me : 

" Say what is Taste, but the internal poweoi 
Active and strong, and feelingly alive 
To each fine impulse 1 — a discerning sense 
Of decent and sublime, with quick disgust 
From things deformed.** 
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Though our Aga did not possess this '^ in- 
ternal power" in any eminent degree, we must 
not juage that it is confined to the polished 
part of mankind only ; on the contrary, it is as 
common to a rude state of society as to an early 
period of life. Even the mid tribes, who in- 
habit the back settlements of America, contem- 
plate their extensive lakes, the Ohio and the 
Ontario, with astonishment, and gaze upon the 
starry heavens with delight. Although born in 
so rude a state, they are ''feelingly alive to 
each fine impulse." 

Belzoni having embarked all that was found 
this season, left Thebes with another accumula- 
tion of antiquities, and arrived at Boolac after 
ten months' absence. 

He there engaged Signor Ricci, ayoung man 
from Italy, to return with him to Thebes, and 
to make drawings and imitations of the hierO'- 

flyphics. Mrs. Belzoni resolved to visit the 
[oly Land in the mean time, and to wait for 
Belzoni at Jerusalem, whither he intended going 
when the model of the tomb was completed. 
She did not admire the inhabitants of Luxor 
and Thebes ; and the idea of visiting the Holy 
Land had first induced her to accompany Mr. 
Belzoni into Egypt; therefore thinking this a 
good opportunity, she left Cairo attended by 
the Irish boy and a Janizary. 

Belzoni however, before he returned to 
Thebes, determined to visit the Pyramids in 
company with two other Europeans. You re- 
collect that when Belzoni was first at Cairo he 
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The sight of this amazing work astonished 
him, as much as the total obscurity in which we 
are of its origin, its interior, and its construc- 
tion. One of the greatest wonders of the 
world stood before him, without his knowing 
whether it had any cavity within, or whether it 
was only one solid mass. 

Various attempts had been made by numer- 
ous travellers to find an entrance into this pyra- 
mid, but so ineffectually, that there seemed little 
probability that even our enterprising Belzoni 
could succeed. However, experience had taught 
him to anticipate success! and he knew very 
well that the greatest difficulties may be over- 
come by patience and perseverance. 

He rose at length, and by an involuntary im- 
pulse, walked round the pyramid, surveying 
every part, and almost every stone. When he 
came on the north side he observed indications 
that induced him to attempt searching there for 
an entrance. He perceived an accumulation 
of hugh stones; consequently he had some 
hopes of finding a passage under this heap of 
ruins. 

The following day he resolved to make a 
closer examination, without communicating his 
secret to any one. This review encouraged 
him in the attempt, and he applied without Joss 
of time to the Bey for men to assist him in 
penetrating one of the great pyramids of Egypt 
—one of the wonders of the world ! 

Accordingly he left Cairo, having provided 
himself with a small tent and some provisions. 
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that he might not be obliged to return to the 
city. He found eighty Arabs ready to work, 
snd immediately set about the operation. They 
^were daily paid one piastre (or sixpence) each. 
Several boys and girls of your age were also 
employed to carry awsly the earth as the men 
dug it. Belzoni contrived to ensure their good- 
-vrul by trifles and presents, and by pointing 
out to them the advantage they would gain 
if they succeeded in penetrating into the pyra- 
mid, as many strangers would come to see it, 
and they would get bakshis from them. 

Belzoni knew that nothing has so much influ- 
ence on the mind of an Arab as reasoning with 
him about his own interest, and showing him 
the right way to benefit himself. He does not 
seem to understand any thing else. 

These Arabs worked with earnestness for 
some days ; but after many vain expectations, 
and much labour in removing the mortar, which 
was so hard that their hatchets, which were the 
only instruments that could be procured, were 
nearly all broken, they began to flag in their 
prospect of finding any thing; and Belzoni 
seemed about to become an object of ridicule, 
for making the attempt to penetrate into a place 
which appeared to them, as well as to more 
civilized people, a mere mass of stone ! 

The cause of the pyramid appearing like a 
solid rock was, that the mortar which fell from 
the upper part of it had been moistened by the 
dew (for in spring and summer very heavy 

11 
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dews fall in Egypt at night,) and had gradually 
formed itself into one mass with the stones. 

Belzoni's hopes did not forsake him, notwith- 
standing so many difficulties presented them- 
selves ; and the Arabs, although their zeal was 
somewhat lessened, did not cease to work as 
long as they received a daily piastre. At last, 
after sixteen days of fruitless toil, one of the 
Arabian workmen perceived a small chink be- 
tween two stones of the pyramid. Belzoni 
could just thrust a long palm stick into it, which 
he did upwards of two yards ; and the Arab 
was equally delighted with himself, thinking 
that he had found the entrance so eagerly 
sought for. 

Encouraged by this circumstance, the people 
resumed their former vigour, and the work 
went on rapidly. After removing one of these 
stones, and a great quantity of sand and rub- 
bish, they came to an opening inwards. Having 
made it wide enough to enter, Belzoni took a 
candle in his hand, and, looking in, perceived a 
spacious cavity, of which he could form no con- 
jecture. The size of the entrance was increas- 
ed, and he found that it was a forced passage, 
probably intended to find a way to the centre 
of the pyramid. But the hope that this would 
lead to the real entrance was in vain : it gave 
him none, and after much trouble in enlarging 
it, he remained as ignorant as he was before he 
began. 

He gave a day's rest to the Arabs after this 
disappointment, and dedicated the interim of 
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their repose to a closer inspection of the stu- 
pendous pile; for he was determined on the 
accomplishment of his intended purpose. 

Owen. — ^I suppose that the ill success of the 
discovery of the forced passage was considered 
as a failure. However, I hope he will not give 
it up. I dare say the thought of Young Mem- 
non, and of the temple of Ybsambul, gave him 
encouragement. 

Mrs. a. — T\^ result of this day of researches 
was, that it would be better to begin in another 
part ; and accordingly the Arabs were again set 
to work. They liked to receive their money, 
but they had no expectation that an entrance 
would ever be found I and Belzoni often heard 
them uttering in a low voice, ^magmxmr which 
is, in plain English, madman ! However, they 
went on with their excavations, and in a few 
days Belzoni discovered a large block of granite: 
this gave him much pleasure. The next day 
three large blocks of granite were uncovered. 
His expectation and hope increased ; as, to all 
appearance, he was near attaining the object of 
his search. Happily he was not mistaken ; for 
on the next day, the 2d of March, 1818, at noon, 
they came to the right entrance into the pyra- 
mid. It proved to be a passage only four feet 
high, and it was almost filled up with large 
stones, which had fallen from the upper part. 
With some difficulty the stones were drawn out 
of this passage : and it was not until the eve- 
ning of the next day that they reached solid 
rocL » 
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At first sight it appeared to be a fixed block 
of stone, and said ne plus ultra, as if ready to 
put an end to all Belzoni's projects. On a close 
inspection, however, Mr. Belzoni perceived that, 
at the bottom, this immense block was raised 
about eight inches from the groove cut to re- 
ceive it, and that it formed in fact a portcullis, 
or sliding door of granite, one foot three inches 
thick. To raise it was a work of immense diffi- 
culty, but it obeyed Mr. Belzoni's talisman, per- 
severence ; and it was raised higti enough for a 
man to pass. An Arab entered with a torch, 
and returned saying the place within was very 
fine. 

They continued by unwearied efforts to raise 
the portcullis, and at last made the opening 
large enough for Belzoni to enter it; and, after 
thirty days' exertion, he had the pleasure of find- 
ing himself in the way to the central chamber 
of one of the two miffhty pyramids of Egypt. 
Having passed through several long passages 
cut out of the solid rock, he reached a door at 
the centre of a large chamber, and, walking 
two or three steps, stood still to contemplate 
the place where he was. It was a striking 
scene. He was in the centre of that pyramid 
which, from time immemorial, has been the sub- 
ject of the obscure conjectures of many hun- 
dred travellers, both ancient and modern, and 
against whose hollow sides the sound of a hu- 
man voice had not re-echoed for more than a 
thousand vears 1 

Emily. — Oh, mother! how^ awful it must 
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have been ! This was better than all — even than 
entering the temple of Ybsambul, or the tomb 
of Psammuthis! 

Mrs. a. — BeIzoni*s torch, formed of a few 
wax candles, but faintly glimmered; and he 
looked round the spot where not a ray of light 
had penetrated for more than eleven centuries I 
He was in the middle of one of those stupend- 
ous pyramids, which, in defiance of the ravages 
of time, still remain as monuments of ancient 
magnificence, and of the evanescent glory of 
those by whom they were erected. 

In the central chamber, which is cut out of 
the solid rock, except the roof, which is built of 
blocks of stone, he found, buried on a level with 
the floor, a sarcophagus eight feet long three 
feet six inches wide and two feet three inches 
deep. It was surrounded with large blocks of 
granite, apparently intended to prevent its re- 
moval. Its lid was partly off, and it contained 
a quantity of earth, stones and some bones. 
From an Arabic inscription on the wall of this 
chamber, it appears that some of the Arab 
rulers of Egypt had opened this pyramid, and 
closed it again. 

When Belzoni had examined, and entered 
and re-entered the many chambers and passages 
within the pyramid, he returned to open day- 
light, highly gratified with the result of his re- 
searches: and I imagine, Owen, that he felt no 
small degree of satisfaction in applying to him- 
self our favourite motto — 

OwEif . — ^" Labor omnia vincit^* mother ! and 

11* 
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it shall be my motto, ifrtieneyer I haye any 
thiog difficult to da 

AlRs. A. — ^In a few days, Belzoni, having 
settled his affairs, became anxious to return to 
the valley of Beban el Malook ; and not omit- 
ting to provide himself with every thing neces- 
sary for forming models and impressions of the 
figures, emblems, and hieroglyphics in the tomb 
of Psammuthis, he set off for his old habitation 
among the sepulchres of Thebes. 

Bernard. — Do let us follow him, dear 
mother: I am very glad he had such success 
in entering the pyramid, and I hope he will 
have as much in every thing that he under- 
takes, I see that patience is a very good quality, 
mother* 

Mrs. a. — So it is, my dear boy; and if you 
will exercise it till to-marrow evening, I mean 
to tell you something more. 



CHAPTER V. 

Bfdzoni's journey to the Red Sea. — Motives for going there. — 
Inundation of the Nile. — The Caravan crosses the Desert. — 
Account of Ahabda, an independent tribe, residing among 
the rocks on the coast of the Red Sea. — ^Journey in searcn 
f(Nr the ancient city of Berenice. 

Evening came. The curtains were drawn ; 
the candles lighted ; and the juvenile party 
seated around their mother. ^'Jnlother always 
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faKts her promise,'* whispered Bernard to Em- 
ily : * we need not pat her in mind of Belzoni.** 

Mks. a. orerheard her little boy, smiled, and 
resumed her narrative: 

Our friend was just about to return to the 
tombs of the kings when we took leave of him 
last night, I believe. After a rapid and agree- 
able voyage up the Nile, he arrived there and 
immediately proceeded to take drawings and 
models, which employment detained him some 
months. 

And we are now going to accompany him to 
the Red Sea, which lies between Egypt and 
Arabia. You shall soon hear what inducement 
Belzoni had for going to the Red Sea. 

Our old friend, Mahomed Ali, the Bashaw, 
had been informed that there were some sul- 
phur mines in the mountains near the sea-coast, 
and had sent an escort of soldiers and sixty 
camels to load with sulphur : but they had not 
succeeded in procuring it. However, this poor 
success, did not discourage Ali, who was always 
ready to persevere in any enterprise. I dare 
say you recollect that he was of an active in- 
quisitive disposition ; fond of new projects and 
new pursuits. He was delighted with the elec- 
trical machine, because he had never seen one 
before : he had a sugar-mill, a silk manufacture, 
and a gunpowder mill; and now he wanted 
sulphur. Sulphur is used in the composition of 
^npowder : probably that was what he wanted 
It for. 

He was advised to send some Europeans 
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to the Red Sea, who might bring him word 
whether it were worth while to proceed in 
the discovery of sulphur. Monsieur Calliaud 
undertook the task, and set off, accompanied by 
an escort of soldiers, and miners from Syria. 
But he found the mines as sterile as they had 
been described, and returned back : not neglect- 
ing, however, to visit the emerald mountains in 
his way, according to instructions he had re- 
ceived from his former employer, Mr. Drouetti. 
He found several caves or mines in those 
mountains which had evidently been left by the 
ancients. 

Belzoni saw Monsieur Calliaud, and his ac- 
count tempted him to commence his expedition. 
Monsieur Calliaud told him that there were 
mines in the country, and also that he had 
visited a place called Sakiet Minor, situated in 
a valley near the sea, and surrounded by high 
rocks. From the account he gave Belzoni, a 
notion became impressed on the minds of many 
antiquaries in Egypt that it must have been the 
ancient city of Berenice ; and from the moment 
our friend heard this report, he conceived the 
idea of making an excursion into those deserts 
on a visit to Berenice, and only waited a pro- 
per time to execute his intended journey. 

Time had almost destroyed every remnant 
of the city ; but Calliaud reported that he had 
discovered the remains of eight hundred houses, 
and several temples, as well as a small chapel 
cut out of the rock, and that the ruins resembled 
those of Pompeii. Of course, our enterprising 
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antiquary was anxious to inspect the remains 
of this once celebrated place, and having hired 
a boat to take them to Edfu, they embarked 
near Goumou. The company consisted of him- 
self, Mr. Beechey, a doctor who was going to 
cross the Deseirt, two Greek servants, a miner, 
and two boys to take care of the baggage. 

It so happened that just after they commenced 
their journey, they were to behold one of the 
^atest calamities that have occurred in Effypt 
m the recollection of any one living. The Nile 
rose this season three feet above its usual height, 
with uncommon rapidity, and carried off sev- 
eral Tillages and some hundreds of their in- 
habitants. 

Belzoni witnessed this distressing scene, and 
be says that he never saw any picture that could 
give a more correct idea of the deluge than the 
valley of the Nile at this season. The Arabs 
had expected an extraordinary inundation this 
year in consequence of the scarcity of water 
the preceding year, but they did not apprehend 
it would rise to siich a height. 

They generally make fences of earth and 
reeds around (heir villages, to keep the water 
from entering their houses ; but the force 
of this inundation baffled all their efforts. 
Their cottages, being built of earth, could not 
stand one instant against the current, and the 
water had no sooner reache(| them than it level- 
led them with the ground. The rapid stream 
carried off all that was before it ; men, women, 
children, cattle, com, every thing was washed 
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away in a moment, and left the place where the 
village Agalta stood, without any thing to indi- 
cate that there had ever been a house on the 
spot. Belzoni says, they appeared to be in the 
midst of a vast lake, containing various islands 
and magnificent edifices. On one side they be- 
held the high rocks and the temples of Gournou, 
and on the other the vast ruins of Carnac and 
Luxor. He saw several villages in danger of 
being destroyed like that of Agalta. The rapid 
stream had already carried away their fences, 
and the unfortunate inhabitants endeavoured to 
ascend the highest parts, with the little they 
could preserve from the water. Their distress 
was very great. Some of them had only a few 
feet of land, and the water was expected to rise 
twelve days more, and after that to remain 
twelve days at its height, according to the usual 
term of the inundation. 

It was a most distressing sight. Some poor 
wretches crossed the water on pieces of wood — 
bridges might have been contrived from one 
island to another, but they would have been no 
security ; some crossed on buffaloes or cows, 
and others with reeds tied up in large bundles. 
The small spots of high ground, that stood above 
the water were crowded with people, who held 
out their hands and implored help. 

Poor creatures ! There obliged to stand 
dreading every moment to be washed away ; or, 
at least without any hope of relief before the 
end of twenty-four days. 

The scanty stock of provisions they had saved 
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was the only subsistence they could expect. 
The Cacheffs and Caimakans of the country did 
all they could to assist the unfortunate creatures 
with their little boats, but they were so few in 
proportion to what were wanted that they could 
not relieve the greater part of them. 

Belzoni would, most willingly, have taken some 
in his own little boat, but he knew it would be 
dangerous to attempt it, for so many would have 
entered it at once that the boat would probably 
have sunk. 

On their arrival at Erments, where happily 
the land was very high, they found many of the 
neighbouring people collected. 

Belzoni landed there, and employed his boat 
to fetch some of the poor wretches. He was 
courageous, courage is generally united with 
humanity and kindness. He was therefore re- 
joiced to find that he could be of some little ser- 
vice, and his boat was sent again and again in 
company with others to fetch the people from 
the opposite village. It at first returned with 
men and boys ; then with men, corn and cattle ; 
then with more corn, buffaloes, sheep, goats, 
asses, and dogs ; and then with the women, who, 
I am sf)rry to say, ai'e there treated as the most 
insignificant part of their property. 

With the gratifying reflection of having been 
of some little service, our party arrived at 
Esne. 

Their old friend, Khalil Bey was from home ; 
they therefore proceeded to the island of Hova- 
see, on the opposite side of the Nile to Edfu. 
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They stopped there only long enough to pro- 
cure camels and men to accompany them across 
the desert, and they went on shore on the east- 
em side, and set off the next day. 

They had sixteen of those patient, gentle 
creatures, the camels ; six of them were laden 
wi(h provisions, water, and culinary utensils. 
Camels were much better than horses, because 
they are used to carry merchandise across the 
large sandy plains, which would be impassable 
unless Providence had created this useful ani- 
mal, which is capable of enduring hunger and 
fatigue, and wonderfully provided with a re- 
source against thirst by an internal formation, 
which enables it to drink at one time water 
enough to serve it for many days. 

The party was increased by a soldier fi-om 
Esne, four camel drivers, and a scheik to guide 
them. Fourteen men in all. 

Scheik Ibrahim their guide, was an Arab. 
He had engaged to attend the caravan as chief, 
promising to conduct Belzoni and his friends to 
the ancient Berenice. 

They set off very early in the morning, and 
arrived at the first well in three hours. There 
they remained the whole day waiting for 
Ibrahim, who had not yet joined them. How- 
ever the following morning he appeared, and 
they entered a good and level road through a 
valley. Many sunt and sycamore trees were 
interspersed about this valley with the thorny 
plant called basillah, upon which the camels feed. 
It is green I believe in the spring, but it soon 
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becomes dry, and of course of a straw colour. 
It bears a small fruit of the size of a pea. 
The stalk resembles that of a rush, and it never 
grows higher than three feet. 

As our party advanced, the valley became 
narrow, and the trees, in some parts, thicker; 
but they gradually diminished until Belzoni'and 
his companions found themselves on a wide and 
open plain ; they took up their abode for the 
day at a sort of temple or enclosure, evidently 
built for the accommodation of travellers. The 
next morning they pursued their journey. Not 
the least vegetation was to be seen any where. 
Sometimes they passed over wide and level 
plains, and sometimes crossed hills of loose sand, 
till two hours before sunset, when they entered 
a valley called Beezak by the Arabs. 

Several trees were scattei^ed about in this 
valley, and the usual thorn also, so the camels 
had a feast. They halted thei*e for the night, 
and Belzoni was gratified by perceiving the 
marks of camels' feet impressed on the sand, 
whence he concluded that he was on the great 
road to Berenice. 

The next morning the caravan, as in the east- 
em countries they call a company of travellers, 
who, for mutual protection and safety agree to 
cross the desert regions together, was divided 
into three diflferenl detachments. 

The luggage and provisions were sent for- 
ward ; the doctor was ill, it was therefore dan- 
gerous for him to proceed any farther and he 
returned towards the Nile, whilst Mr. Belzoni 

' 12 
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and his friend Mr. Beechey went a little out of 
the way to see something that the Ababde had 
mentioned. 

The Ababde, are an independent tribe, who, 
preferring freedom and liberty to any thing 
else, reside among the solitary rocks and deserts 
which extend from the confines of Suez to 
Nubia, on the borders of the Red Sea, where 
they live upon dhourra and water. But such is 
their love of liberty, that they would rather 
submit to this mode of life than to the command 
of any government on earth. 

Owen. — So would I ! rather than be subject 
to the caprice of a tyrannical power at all 
events. Liberty, independence, for me, mother I 
Will you tell me something more about the 
Ababde ? I admire them very much. 

Mrs. a. — Perhaps your admiration would be 
lessened were you to see them: they are of 
small stature, badly made, and have generally a 
pipe in their mouths. Sometimes, but not often, 
they kill a lean goat, and this they consider a 
great feast. Their principal care is for their 
camels, which are their support; for when 
they are arrived at a certain growth they send 
them to be exchanged for dhourra, which as 
I have told you constitutes their food. 

Some of the most industrious of the Ababde 
cut wood and make charcoal with it, which 
they send to the Nile on their camels, and bar- 
ter it for dhourra, tallow, and tent cloth. Few, 
however, undergo such a labour, for they like 
to live at their ease. 
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Bernard. — Well, mother, I would mach 
rather be one of the harmless Ababde, and cut 
down sunt trees among the rocks and deserts, 
load my camel, and honestly earn the reward 
of my labour, than one of the deceitful Arabs 
at Grournou. 

Mrs. a. — The Arabs of Goumou seem to 
have made a strong impression on your mind, 
my dear. However, I am of your opinion, 
that a poor and honest life is preferable to one 
dependent upon mean resources. 

Belzoni entered with his friends into a sandy 
plain, with rocks of white stone on each side 
nearly perpendicular, and passed through several 
beautiful and romantic valleys. The soil was 
sandy and stony, but the thorny trees and the 
sunt trees formed a complete forest in many 
parts. One who wishes to retire from the 
world might find a charming retreat in these 
wilds, were it not for the want of water, and 
all that is necessary to the subsistence of hu- 
man life, besides the intense heat of the sun, 
which on calm days is so great as to be almost 
insupportable. Advancing onwards, in three 
hours they reached a summit, whence they per- 
ceived at some distance what appeared to be 
the walls of a large and extensive town sur- 
rounded by high rocks, as if by' fortifications. 
On their approach, they found it was an exten- 
sive sandy plain, with several granite eminences. 
From this place they travelled to the left, to- 
wards the valley in which it was intended they 
should halt. The caravan had reached the 
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place before them, and they proceeded on their 
inarch till they overtook it near a well, situated 
in the midst of rocks, which, interspersed with 
trees, formed an amphitheatre round it. There 
they remained a day or two. 

Whilst there, they were visited by a number 
of the Ababde. It was a novelty for strangers 
to come so near them ; the greater part of them 
had never quitted their mountains, and those 
few who had been to the Nile to purchase 
dhourra were accounted men of great know- 
ledge. They said that they were content to 
live in that wild state, as all their forefathers 
had done, to remain free from tyranny and 
despotism ; and that they would be quiet if 
they were left so; but on the contrary they 
would sooner perish than lose their liberty. 

You wouW have been amused if you could 
have seen with what curiosity they eyed the 
strangers, and at their ignorance of things in 
common use with us. One of them perceived 
a piece of lemon-peel lying on the ground and 
wondered what it was, whilst another took it up 
and ate it with an air of great self-sufficiency. 
I dare say he had been to the Nile, and did so 
to show the great knowledge he had acquired — 
that lemon- peel is good to eat. 

Belzoni gave them a piece of loaf sugar, and 
when they had eaten it, they declared that the 
valley he came from must be better than theirs, 
as it produced such good and sweet bread. 

Owen. — Had they arms, mother? But I 
suppose not, for as their neighbours did not 
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injure them, of course they would not wish to 
attack their neighbours. 

Mrs. a. — ^Unfortunately they had some use 
for them, for the soldiers and miners, who had 
accompanied Monsieur Calliaud to the emerald 
mines, which are among these mountains, had 
behaved very ill towards them, assailed their 
huts, and committed many depredations, of 
which the Ababde complained very much. 
Their arms were chiefly slings, spears and 
swords. 

Early on the morning of the 28th Belzoni 
and his party again set ofi*, and travelled for 
two days, when they saw the Red Sea at a 
great distance, and bent their course through 
several valleys to a very high mountain called 
Zubara. 

This name is given it in consequence of the 
emeralds which have been found there. At 
the foot of this mountain about fifty men were 
encamped, and at work in the old mines of the 
ancients, in hopes of finding some of the pre- 
cious stones. Their work had commenced 
about six months before, but had been attended 
with no success, as the mines were nearly 
choaked up with rubbish. Belzoni contrived to 
acquire all the information he could about the 
object of their expedition and received very 
favourable accounts of it, being assured that 
the ruins of the town of which he was in search 
was only six hours' distance; he therefore 
hoped to have a fine view of it before night. 
Whilst the camels halted he went to see the 

12* 
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entrances into the mines. They were some-i 
thing like the common tombs or mummy pits at 
Gournou, cut in the rock, and extended a great 
distance before the emeralds were found. Bel- 
zoni procured an old man from among the 
natives to guide them to the ruins of the antici- 
pated Berenice, and sought information from 
some of the miners who had been at the very 
place when Monsieur Calliaud was there. Their 
accounts certainly did not correspond with his ; 
he had raised Belzoni's expectations very highly, 
you know. 

Emily. — Oh yes, mother. There must have 
been a city I am sure, for Monsieur Calliaud 
told Mr. Belzoni that he had discovered the re- 
mains of eight hundred houses, and several 
temples, as well as a small chapel cut out of the 
rock, and that the ruins resembled those of 
Pompeii. I dare say that these people went 
only in search of mines, and did not pay much 
regard to the beauties of architecture, or the 
grandeur of ancient ruins ! 

Mrs. a. — So Belzoni thought ; and, encour- 
aged by this hope, they prepared for a de- 
Earture the following morning. When they 
ad gone about half a mile, they perceived that 
they were without their guides. Both the 
Scheik Ibrahim, and the old man who was to 
conduct them over the country to see the town 
and other places, were missing ; they were con- 
sequently obliged to return in search of them, 
and found them hid behind a rock, conversing 
secretly with each other. 
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This appeared rather suspicious, but they pro- 
fessed to have been in search of a sheep which 
was stolen in the night, and they had nothing 
else to Uve upon ; but, as they said they could 
not find it, they again set off for the much- 
desired and ancient city of Berenice. 

They trusted themselves to the guidance of 
the old man, though they were not pleased with 
his manoeuvres. The road lay through high 
rocks and narrow valleys, embosomed with 
trees, until they had gradually approached the 
mountain of Zubara, the highest of the emerald 
mountains. Here they were led by the old 
man in various directions, through wild and 
craggy places, for seven hours. He told that 
the spot he wanted was near, but that they had 
a high pass to go over the mountain named 
Arrarie. 

Bernard. — Before we follow them, will you 
be so good as to tell me where Pompeii is 7 
Emily says that Monsieur Calliaud stated that 
the ruins of Berenice resembled those of that 
city. 

Mrs. a. — It was once a large city of Italy, 
my love, but was overwhelmed by an eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius. About fifty years since, a 
farmer was digging for a spring of water or 
deep ditch, when he came to the top of magni- 
ficent buildings. This was the first discovery 
for many hundred years; and now several 
streets and the ruins of many majestic buildings 
have been discovered. The name of the place 
was Pompeii. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Search for the ancient city of Berenice. — The boats of the 
Ababde fishermen described. — Discovers the remains of the 
Berenice mentioned by a former traveller. — Returns towards 
Esne. — ^Meets with tw^o shepherd girls tending their sheep od 
the mountains. — Sufferings of travellers in crossing the De- 
serts. — The caravan reaches the banks of the Nile. — Bdzoni 
returns to Goumou. 

Mrs. a. — Our travellers continued their jour- 
ney, for hope gave them patience, and ascended 
something like an ancient road, or rather path. 
On the summit of the mountain above they ob- 
served a large wall, so situated that it appeared 
to look over the path and both sides of the 
mountain. 

When they reached the top of the road their 
camels were quite exhausted: some of them 
had fallen on the way, and were unloaded to 
enable them to ascend ; and the strongest 
camels had to return to fetch the loads of the 
others. A steep craggy road over a mountain 
is no more adapted to a camel than the deep 
sand of the Desert to a horse. 

When they reached the summit, they began 
to look for the desired Berenice ; but, alas i in 
vain. Their hopes had been so raised by Mon- 
sieur Calliaud, that Belzoni's active imagination 
had already pictured the remains of some ma- 
jestic dome, or lofty column, or noble edifice, by 
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which he expected to distinguish the town, and 
which was to serve as a guide to the spot, 
whither he intended to hasten the moment he 
beheld it. His companion was not less anxioui 
than himself, and his ideas were equally excited. 
They had made arrangements how to proceed 
when they arrived there. As their provision 
was scanty, they could stop but a few days, and 
bad already distributed their time accordingly. 
He was to take drawings of all the beautiful 
buildings, monuments, figures, paintings, sculp- 
tures, statues, and columns. Belzoni was to 
survey all the vast ruins as fast as he could ; to 
observe where any thing was to be found or dis- 
covered : to take measures of all the monuments 
and place of every stone in that great city. 

Such pleasing ideas had the fertile fancy of 
our antiquaries excited. Now to the fact. 

From the summit upon which they were, they 
expected to have a view not only of the sea, 
but of a wide plain also ; as it was natural to 
suppose, that a town like Pompeii could not 
have been entirely built among those wild moun- 
tains. Not perceiving any, they expected to 
be agreeably surprised, on turning some of the 
rocks, by beholding one. The old man told 
them that, previous to reaching the town, they 
would see some grottoes in the mountains, which 
their vivid imaginations made them conclude 
were the tombs of the inhabitants of Berenice. 
They advanced insensibiy, continually keeping 
their eyes fixed on the points of some rocks 
which stood before them, with the hope that, on 
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turning the next angle, the glorious sight would 
present itself; and, indeed, the scattered and 
ruined walls of some ancient enclosures an- 
nounced to them that they would soon see some 
habitation. 

They observed a square hole in the rock, 
which had evidently been cut by some of the 
miners in form of a chapel. 

Belzoni now began to congratulate himself 
that they had nearly arrived, and, whilst em- 
ployed with these thoughts, the old man who 
was at the head, serving as a guide, made a sign 
to halt. The drivers gave a signal to the camels, 
and the camels, who were already weak and ex- 
hausted by passing over the mountains, did not 
wait for its repetition, but with all the luggage, 
were crouched in a moment on the ground, be- 
fore Belzoni was able to account for it. He 
told the drivers that he did not intend to stop 
there, but wished to advance farther into the 
town, where the houses might be seen ; when, 
to his no small astonishment, he was told by the 
old man that this was the very spot where the 
Christian had been before. 

Emily. — ^What an odd, mysterious old man 
he was, mother ! I do not admire him at all. 
By the other Christian, he meant Monsiei*r 
Calliaud, I suppose. But it is quite impossible 
that he could have called this place Berenice : 
and where were the eight hundred houses ? 

Mrs. A. — Belzoni himself could hardly sup- 
pose that the account he had received would be 
so exaggerated, as to lead him to suppose he 
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should find another Pompeii instead of the place 
at which he had just arrived ; and he reproached 
the old man for stopping there, and not advanc- 
ing to the town, which, according to his own 
account, could not be far off. He again pro- 
tested that this was the spot, and that there was 
no other with houses in any part of the deserts 
or mountains. Belzoni was incredulous; and 
resolving not to submit to what he believed to 
be the imposition of the old man, as it now 
^vanted four hours to sunset, he mounted his 
camel again. 

His friend, Mr. Beechey went with him, con- 
sequently all the caravan followed at a distance. 
They entered a long valley, and, filled with the 
hope of seeing the ancient city, our travellers 
proceeded for four hours without perceiving a 
single habitation. 

You may fancy, how desolate it was, and how 
much disappointed they must have felt. The 
sun was just setting, you know, therefore it 
was getting dark ; and no house was near. 

At length they reached a valley called 
Wady el Gomal, which was almost covered 
with a beautiful tree called the egley ; and hav- 
ing lost all hopes of finding Berenice that even- 
ing, they halted to rest on a clean bed of sand, 
which I believe was as comfortable as the sugar- 
cane bed, Bernard, though Belzoni would cer- 
tainly rather have slept among the magnificent 
temples of the great city. But the poor camels, 
instead of reposing, were obliged to fetch water, 
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both for themselves and their masters, from a 
well not less than fifteen miles distant. 

Owen. — I cannot imagine, mother, what could 
induce the old man not to show them the place 
described by Monsieur Calliaud. Perhaps the 
miners at Zubara had told him to keep it secret, 
for fear Belzoni should discover any emerald 
mines in or near Berenice. 

Mrs. a. — Indeed, they did not know what to 
think. Their provisions began to make them 
cautious : they had biscuit for twenty days, but 
their sheep was lost, you remember. Still they 
were easily satisfied, so that they did but reach 
the desired emporium of the commerce form- 
erly carried on by the nations of Europe, with 
India. 

Early on the following morning they perceived 
a high hill four or five miles from the valley, and 
as they had to wait for the return of the camels, 
they thought they might ascend the mountain 
to have a view of the country, or of the re- 
mains of the celebrated Berenice. They set 
off, and observed on their way several flocks of 
wild antelopes skipping about on the craggy 
rocks on each side of the beautiful valley, 
which, being ornamented with suvaroe and 
debbo trees in addition to the egley, formed a 
delightful contrast to the wide sandy desert. 
No one had probably been in this spot for many 
centuries, and very likely no one will pass 
through it for many more to come. When they 
reached the summit of the mountain they took 
a view around : they had a small telescope with 
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them, and tlie peak on which they stood com- 
manded a prospect many miles in extent. 

Alas ! the much-sought-for town had vanished, 
or rather never appeared. No remnants of it 
"were to Oe discerned, and Belzoni might have 
exclaimed in the words of Shakspeare : 

Tke elomd-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn tem{Jes, the great globe itself 
Yea, all which it inherits, shall dissolve, 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave aot a wreck behind. — 

Indeed there was ocular demonstration in the 
truth of this assertion, with respect to its towers, 
temples and palaces ; for the once brilliant and 
flourishing city had disappeared, and they now 
began to be persuaded that Monsieur Calliaud 
bad seen the town, with its eight hundred houses, 
and so much like Pompeii, in his own imagina- 
tion only. 

Beizoni observed some high mountains on the 
south-east, which the old man, who had followed 
them all the way, said were near the sea. They 
determined to pursue that course, and to try 
whether they could reach the spot described by 
m former traveller as being the situation of the 
Berenice Trogloditica. Hope seemed always 
to cheer our traveller ; nothing compelled him 
to relinquish his projects. 

They descended the mountain, and returned 
to the beautiful valley in which they had passed 
the preceding night. 

They waited there, for the return of the 

13 
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camels with a fresh supply of water, which they 
were much in want of, for there only remained 
a single zcmzabie or leather bag, containing 
about three quarts. Their thirst was great, and 
they felt in some degree, the calamity of living 
without water. Hunger is painful to endure, 
but thirst is far more intolerable. At last, how- 
ever, to their great joy, the camels appeared in 
sight. The poor drivers were exceedingly fa- 
tigued, and almost unable to proceed. The 
caravan travelled on for some hours, and arrived 
in another valley, the rocks of which were 
nearly perpendicular. After this the hills be- 
came small, and the sandy banks rising one be- 
hind another made them expect to see the sea 
very shortly. They went on till a late hour, and 
at length halted at a spot where they thought the 
sand might again prove a comfortable bed. 
Fortunately for Belzoni it waf so : for his camel 
was so weaiy, that no sooner did he reach it than 
he threw him off his back, and leaving him 
there, saddle and all, set oflf without demy to 
feed among the thorns. 

Early the next day they resumed their jour- 
ney ; but the hills of sand, instead of diminish- 
ing, increased in size, which made them fearful 
that they were yet far from th^* sea. However, 
about noon the valley opened all at once, and at 
the distance of five miles they saw the Arabian 
Gulf. 

You may judge how much joy the sight of 
the open horizon must have given them, after 
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having been so long shut up in that narrow 
valley. 

They perceived, on arriving at the shore, that 
it was composed as far as they could see of a 
mass of petrifications of various kinds. 

The Red Sea is particularly noted for its sea- 
weeds, corals, shells, and similar productions, 
and the bottom of it is literally a forest of sub- 
marine plants. And these are formed into a 
solid mass like a rock, which extends from the 
bank of sand that forms the boundary of the 
tide, and runs into the sea for a great length. 
They resolved to take the road along the coast 
until they should reach the spot which was 
pointed out as Berenice, according to the account 
of the traveller whom I named before. It is 
not marked on our modern maps. But I believe 
it is just by thatjlpoint of land projecting into 
tlie sea, called Cape Lepte, a little beyond the 
24th degree of latitude. 

They acquainted the drivers with their inten- 
tion, who, poor creatures, were too much fa- 
tigued willingly to acquiesce in it. They indeed 
went so far as absolutely to refuse proceeding, 
but at last found it in vain to resist. It was 
concluded that two of the camels should go first 
to the nearest well for water, and that the cara- 
▼an should wait their return. During this inter- 
val, Belzoni and his friends made a little excur- 
sion along the coast; the plain which extended 
from the mountains to the sea was overed in 
'many places^ith woods of sycamore trees, and 
at the foot of these mountains they saw several 
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mines of sulphur, which they wished Mahomed 
Ali could have viewed also. They made a 
good repast out of some shell-fish, which abound 
along the coast, and they were probably as 
great a feast to our wearied and hungry friends, 
Emily, as the train oil was to your little Green- 
landers. 

On their return to the caravan they found 
that the guide had met with an acquaintance of 
his who lived by catching &h, not far from 
where they were. His only habitation consisted 
of a tent four feet high and five feet wide ; and 
his wife, her son and daughter, formed the 
family. 

Money presented an attraction to the old 
fisherman, and persuaded him to try what he 
could do towards procuring them some fish, a» 
they were so hungry. Their laode of fishing is 
somewhat strange ; and the boat they use for 
the purpose is one in which I own I should not 
much like to see my little Bernard. They throw 
in the water, part of the trunk of a tree, at one 
end of which a small pole is stuck upright, to 
serve as a mast, and on the top of it a piece of 
wood is horizontally fastened. A woollen shawl 
being thrown over it, forms a kind of sail ; two 
fishermen place themselves astride on the large 
trunk, and by means of a cord fastened to the 
middle of the sail, they take the wind more or 
less as is required. 

When the fishermen were thus equipped, and 
at some distance from the shore, Belzoni could 
scarcely tell how they seized their prey, but he 
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fancied that they darted their long spears at the 
fish, and procured them by this means. The 
old man brought one to Belzoni : he could not 
tell its name, but he had seen a very good re- 
presentation of it among the hieroglyphics in 
the tomb of Psammuthis. 

The camels returned in the course of a day 
or two, with a load of fresh water, and the 
caravan now divided into two parties. The 
Greek servant and some of the camels were 
sent to a spring in the adjacent mountains, there 
to wait the return of the rest, who set off in 
the forenoon along the coast. On their road 
they passed the abodes of several other fisher- 
men: but when they saw our travellers at a 
distance, they left their tents and marched off 
towards the mountains. All the signs that were 
made to stop them were of no avail. They 
were like the people of Mainarty, who left their 
huts in a similar manner, and hid themselves in 
that great hole under the ruins of an old castle, 
and would not come out when Belzoni went to 
visit them. 

When our friends arrived at the tents, they 
found some excellent fish just roasted, whicn 
the inhabitants had no doubt intended for their 
own supper. They however partook of their 
meal, and having left some money in payment 
on the top of a water jar, continued their jour- 
ney. Towards evening they left the shore, and 
began to feel the short allowance of water, as 
they knew that, without great care, it would 
soon be entirely gone. A few hours after, thdy 
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crossed a very extensive plain, and arrived 
again at the sea. Not expecting to discover the 
remains of Berenice that night, it was an agree- 
able surprise to find themselves all at once on 
one of those heaps of ruins which point out the 
situation of ancient towns so often seen in 
Egypt. They entered, and at once beheld the 
regular situations of the houses, the principal 
streets, and in the centre a smalt Egyptian tem- 
ple, nearly covered with sand, as well as the 
msides of the houses ; their wonder increased 
on examining the materials with which the 
houses were built : they could see nothing but 
coral, roots, madrepores, and several petrifac- 
tions of various sea weeds. 

Emily. — These were singular buildings, how- 
ever, mother ! We have heard of the little huts 
in Peru, which are made of bamboo canes; 
and of the wigwams of North America, formed 
of stakes, and leaves, and turf; and of the 
dwellings of the little Laplanders, composed of 
bark and rein-deer skins ; and we have seen the 
cottages of poor people in England built of 
mud ; but we have never heard of coral and 
sea-weed houses before ! 

Mrs. a. — The situation of this town was de- 
lightful. Our travellers concluded it to be the 
Berenice laid down by D'Anville, as it nearly 
agreed with the situation marked on his map. 
They determined to examine it most minutely. 
They measured the town, and took the plan of 
the temple, which was built of soft calcareous 
earth, in the Egyptian style. Their grand dif- 
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ficulty was about the water ; it was become so 
scarce that they had reason to dread remaining 
there the whole of the next day. The nearest 
well was a day's journey distant. Notwith- 
standing their excessive thirst, they were de- 
termined to endure it, rather than give up their 
Eroject ; and being moonlight, they devoted the 
our of rest to an examination of the place. 
Though they had only taken some biscuit and 
water for a long time, except the fish which they 
found in the tents of the fishermen, they con- 
tented themselves very well with respect to 
food ; but their thirst was continually increasing ; 
and their zemzabie, which some days before con- 
tained only three quarts, was nearly empty. 
However, that they might be perfectly sure of 
having actually reached Berenice, they persuaded 
the Scheik to go farther with them, just to take 
a survey of the country, and to leave the rest of 
the people where they were in the mean time. 
Before they departed, little Mussa one of the 
boys who had joined the caravan at Gournou, 
to attend to the camels, was set to dig in the 
temple ; he had no spade, poor fellow 1 but as it 
was only soft sand, a shell or caquille supplied 
the place of one. 

Proceeding onwards, they saw nothing but 
an extensive plain to the foot of the mountain 
that formed the cape on the south ; they had 
telescopes, but could see no sort of elevation, or 
any thing else that could lead them to imagine 
there were any remains of habitations. They 
therefore returned to the town, and found that 
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the boy had 'excavated about four feet of sand, 
near one corner of the temple, and to their sur- 
prise discovered that it was Egyptian. They 
had imagined that it was erected by the Greeks. 
The walls were adorned with sculpture and hier- 
oglyphics, and they carried a small marble slab 
away as a memento. The little Mussa had 
worked very well, considered he had only a 
shell in the place of a spade. 

The plain that surrounds this town is very 
extensive, and partly covered with small plants 
of sunt and suvaroes ; which last is a small tree, 
with leaves resembling those of the laurel ; it 
grows close to the salt water, and generally out 
of the rocks. Belzoni carefully examined the 
town, and counted the houses (of which there 
were two thousand,) that he might not take a 
wrong report, and be mistaken for another Cal- 
liaud. This place being on the coast, was once 
a port of commerce with India. Having spent 
as much time there as they prudently could, they 
recommenced their journey towards the nortli- 
west, firmly intending at some future time to in- 
spect the whole of the ruins. 

Owen. — To the north-west: then they are 
returning to Esne, I suppose ? I hope they will 
fall in with some well, for they must be ex- 
tremely thirsty by this time. 

Mrs. a. — They left the spot on the evening 
of the same day, and after travelling some hours 
by moonlight, fortunately arrived at the well of 
Aharatret, a mountainous place, where the water 
was good to drink. 
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Tbeir biscuits were nearly gone by this time, 
they were, therefore, agreeably surprised to find 
a few sheep around the well, as they hoped to, 
be able to purchase one. They approached, in- 
tending to do so, when the guardian of the flock 
beat a forced march into the mountain, and drove 
the intended repast away from them. But they 
were not inclined to be deprived of what they 
could purchase; and they sent some of the 
drivers to follow the flock, which they willingly 
did, being as hungry as themselves. The fugi- 
tives were pursued and stopped. They reached 
the flock, and found that its guardians were two 
shepherd girls. The tawny coloured nymphs 
were surprised at the fountain by their pursuers, 
and took refuge on the mountains ; but, unlike 
the fishermen on the coast of the Red Sea, or 
the people of Mainarty, they were easily per- 
suaded to return, and allowed the hungry group 
to take one of their lambs. The caravan arri- 
ved at Sakiet Minor again in a few days, and 
thence proceeded to the valley of Wady el 
Gomal ; after which it crossed a very wide 
sandy plain, and reached the entrance of the 
chain of mountains that leads to the Nile. Their 
camels were by this time so much exhausted as 
to be scarcely able to go on ; they had already 
lost three on the road. It is difiicult for those 
who have never seen a desert to form a correct 
idea of one ; it appears like an endless plain of 
sand and stones, without roads or shelter, with- 
out any sort of produce foiv food. The scattered 
trees and shrubs of thorns, that only appear 
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^hen the rainy season leaves some moisture^ 
barely sefve to feed wild animals and a few 
birds. Every thing is left to nature. The 
springs of water are generally at the distance of 
four, six, or eight days' journey. One of these 
may perhaps happen to be dry, and then if the 
same dreadful calamity happen at the next well, 
which is so anxiously sought for by the wearied 
travellers, the misery of their situation cannot 
well be described. 

They have the camels vrith them, it is true, 
and although their only dependence is placed on 
these useful creature^, yet they themselves are 
sometimes so thirsty as to be unable to proceed. 
Their condition ttiUst be distressing, for it admits 
of no resource* Many perish, the victims of 
insatiable thii'st. It is in such a state that the 
value of a cup of cold water is really felt. 

In these cases there is no distinction of per- 
sons ; if the master has none, the servant will 
not give it him ; for very few are the instances 
in which a man will voluntarily lose his life to 
save that of another, particularly in a caravan 
in a desert, where the people are strangers to 
each other. What a situation for a man to be 
placed in ! riches will avail nothing ; he may 
perhaps be the owner of the caravan, and yet 
die on the desert for want of a cup of cold 
water ! no one gives it to him ; he offers all he 
possesses ; no one hears him ; they are all dying, 
though by walking a few miles farther they 
might be saved ; the camels are lying down and 
wiU not attempt to rise ; no one has strength to 
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walk ; only he who has so much as a glass of 
that liquid, which he would not part with for all 
the emeralds of Zubara, has any chance of liv- 
ing : and if he is enabled to crawl a mile farther, 
perhaps he dies too. 

It is indeed a dreadful situation to be placed 
in, exposed to the burning sun, without water 
and without shelter, in the midst of a burning 
desert. I believe the sufferings of those who 
have experienced what it is, are the greatest a 
human being can sustain. The eyes grow in- 
flamed; the tongue and lips swell; a hollow 
sound is heard in the ears ; a faintness or languor 
takes away the power to move ; some wander- 
ing tears escape from the eyes ; the poor suf- 
ferer drops on the earth and becomes insensible ; 
all these feelings arise from the want of a little 
water. 

And now we will return to Belzoni. We left 
him just entering the chain of mountains that 
leads to the Nile. 

The caravan proceeded very much as before 
until it arrived on the banks of that river, and 
the freshness of its water made them sensible of 
its superiority over that of almost any other. 

They went onboard their little boat the same 
night, and set off for Esne. 

You know when they went up the Nile, al- 
most all the land around was under water, and 
the poor people were standing about on the little 
islands, holding out their hands and imploring 
assistance. Now, although the water had only 
retired fifteen days, yet all the lands that were 
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before overflowed were not only dried up but 
actually planted ; the muddy villages carried off 
by the current were all rebuilt ; the fences 
opened ; the Fellahs at work in the fields ; the 
aspect was quite changed, and all presented a 
scene of industry and happiness. 

They arrived at Esne in a day or two, and 
visited the Bey, who received them very polite- 
ly, inquired about the mines, and was anxious to 
learn the result of their journey. They then 
set off again, and reached our well known Gour- 
nou after an absence of forty days. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Dr. Franklin's kite. — Some sailors ascend Pompey's* PiDar by 
means of a paper kite. — Removal of the obeibk from the 
Island of Philoe. — It falls into theNile. — Ingenious method 
of raising it. — It is launched down the cataract. — Arrives in 
safety in Rosetta. — Belzoni goes to Beban el Malook. — Com- 
pletes his drawings and models of the Tomb. — Bids final 
adieu to Thebes. — Traverses the Western Desert in search 
of the Temi^e of Jupiter Ammon. — Procures a donkey at 
Benisoeuf. — Reaches the Lake Moeris. — Rose-trees in profu- 
sion. 

" Mother T exclaimed Bernard, running into 
the breakfast room where his mother was seated* 
and throwing his straw hat on the sofa, " Do 
you know what I have been thinking about ?" 

" Indeed, my dear," said Mrs. A. " your em- 
ployments ai*e so various, and your thoughts are 
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f^BeraHy dependent upon them, I suppose, that 
feel at a loss to imagine." 

** I have been thinking," said he, ** that when 
I am older I shall get Owen or father to teach 
me how to swim, and that I shall fly my kite 
whilst I am in the water, as Dr. Franklin did 
when he was a boy. How do you approve of 
my plan ?" 

Mas. A. — ^I own that I think some little dan- 
ger would be attached to it, just at present how- 
ever. Dr. Franklin was a native of Boston, 
and was taught the practice of swimming when 
very young, so that he was particularly expert 
and skilful in this as in almost every other re- 
spect. But what led you to think of him now? 

Bernard. — Owen and I are just come from 
the park, where we have been flying our new 
kite ; and Owen has been telling me how much 
pleased Dr. Franklin was with his new method 
of swimming. Do you remember it, mother? 
He one day wished to amuse himself with his 
kite and to enjoy at the same time the pleasure 
of swimming, so he got into the water, and ly- 
ing on his back, held the end of the string in his 
hands and went along in such a delightful man- 
ner. I wish I had been Dr. Franklin I He en- 
gaged a boy to carry his clothes round the pond, 
to a place which he pointed out to him on the 
other side, whilst he in the mean time crossed 
the pond with his kite flying high in the air. 
Was it not a clever idea ? 

Mrs. a. — He managed to do two things at 
once, certainly. But I do not admire Dr. 
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Franklin for his new mode of swimming only. 
He was clever whilst a boy, and when grown 
up became a very useful character, and render- 
ed great services both to his own country and 
the world at large : however, I would advise 
you not to attempt to imitate him in the exploit 
that has pleased you so much, until you have 
acquired a little of his experience. 

I can, if you please, tell you of another 
achievement performed by means of a kite. 

You have perhaps heard of Pompey's pillar. 
It is not far from Alexandria, the place at which 
Belzoni landed when he went to Egypt, and it 
is supposed that this column was erected to the 
memory of the great Roman warrior. Pompey 
was killed as he was going to that country, you 
know, soon after he had stepped into the little 
bark. 

The column called Pompey's Pillar is one 
hundred and ten feet high. It has suffered little 
or no injury from lime. It is of the Corinthian 
order, which is at once simple and beautiful. 
Pompey was killed b. c. 48. The time of the 
erection of the pillar is scarcely known, but it 
was named after him in the fifteenth century, 
when learning began to revive from a torpid 
state in which it had long languished, and men 
of science bestowed names on all the monuments. 

The pedestal has been somewhat damaged by 
the instruments of travellers, who are anxious 
to possess a relic of this antiquity ; and one of 
the volutes of the column was immaturely 
t)rought down a few years ago by the ingenuity 
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of some English captains. So I have heard ; 
however, I cannot vouch for the truth of my 
story fiirther than the authority of Mr. Irwin, 
the traveller who relates it. 

A strange fancy entered the thoughts of one 
of those seamen as they were coasting about in 
the harbour of Alexandria, and the eccentricity 
of the idea caused it to be immediately adopted, 
for its apparent impossibility only made them 
the more anxious to put it into execution. 

They ordered out the boat and with proper 
implements pushed ashore, intending to drink a 
bowl of punch on the top of Pompey's Pillar. 
They arnved at the spot, and many contrivances 
were proposed to accomplish the desired project. 

But their labour was vain ; and they began 
to despair of success, when the genius who 
struck out the frolic happily suggested the means 
of performing it. 

A man was despatched to the city for a paper 
kite. The inhabitants were by this time apprised 
of what was §oing forward, and flocked in 
crowds to be witnesses of the address and bold- 
ness of the English. The governor of Alexan- 
dria was told tnat some sailors were about to 
Eull down Pompey's pillar ; however, he politely 
){i them to themselves, saying that the English 
were too great patriots to injure the remains of 
Pompey. The kite was brought, and the wind 
being in the right direction, it flew so directly 
over the pillar that when it fell on the other side 
the string lodged upon the capital. 

The chief obstacle was now overcome. A 
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thick rope was tied to one end of the string, and 
drawn over the column by the end to which the 
kite was fixed. By this rope one of the sailors 
ascended to the top (sailors are used to run up 
the shrouds, you know, and this was somewhat 
similar ;) in less than an hour a kind of rope 
ladder was constructed, by which the whole 
company went up, amidst the shouts and claps 
of the astonished multitude. 

To the eye below, the capital of the pillar 
does not appear capable of holding more than 
one man upon it ; but our seamen found it could 
contain no less than eight persons very con- 
veniently. 

No accident happened during their ascent to 
this giddy height for they were sailors, and used 
to look down from the tall masts. 

The only injury sustained by the pillar, was 
the loss of the volute I mentioned before, which 
descended with a thundering sound, and was 
brought to England by one of the captains. 
They reported that one foot and an ancle of a 
statue were still remaining upon the monument, 
probably of Pompey himself. 

I cannot say that I am sure such a thing did 
really and actually happen. I can only depend 
on what I have heard from others. But the ad- 
venturers themselves have left a memento of 
the fact, by the initials of their names painted 
in large black letters just beneath the capital. 

Bernard. — ^Well, it is a very amusing anec- 
dote, mother ! Kites are very ingenious — as 
ingenious as the somebody who thought of the 
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plan. Without kites, they could never have got 
to the top of Pompey's pillar. You know, mo- 
ther, that Belzoni was at Alexandria. Did he 
see the pillar ? 

Mrs. A. — ^I cannot tell, my dear; I do not 
xecoUect that he mentions it: but he was at 
Alexandria more than once, for he took the obe- 
lisk thither which he discovered in the island of 
Philoe. 

Emily. — ^Do, dear mother, tell us something 
about that obelisk: I was quite interested to 
know what became of it. Belzoni left it in the 
island of Philoe, on his return from Ybsambul, 
and ffave the Aga four dollars to pay a guard for 
it, till he could procure a boat to convey it down 
the Nile. 

Owen. — ^The obelisk was lying among several 
blocks of stones ; it was made of granite, and 
was twenty- two feet long. Go on, if you please, 
mother. 

Mrs. A. — I dare say you recollect that we 
left Belzoni at Gournou. He did not remain 
there very long, but went up the Nile to As- 
souan. 

The old town of Assouan stands on a hill 
which overhangs the river, and is on the oppo- 
site side of the Nile to the first Cataract, and 
Philoe is in the Nile between them. 

Belzoni went to this island, to take a view of 
the bank where he had to embark the obelisk. 
In a few days he set the men to work, and pro- 
cured a boat to put it in. The greatest difficulty 
seemed to be to persuade the captain to have 
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the boat launched down the Cataract, which it 
necessarily must be, with the obelisk on board* 
However, the promise of a handsome present 
procured an assurance that he would accomplish 
the undertaking. He had some little trouble to 
procure a few sticks or small poles from Assouan, 
as there is no wood in these places, except what 
they .procure from Cairo. He had also some 
difficulty in removing the obelisk from its situa^ 
tion ; but once put on its way, it soon came to 
the water side. 

Belzoni gave orders for a sort of temporary 
pier to be made of large blocks of stone. When 
finished, no doubt arose of its being strong 
enough for the weight it had to support. But, 
alas ! when the obelisk came gradually on from 
the sloping bank, and the heavy mass rested on 
it, the pier, with the obelisk and some of the 
men, took a slow movement, and, to Belzoni's 
dismay, descended majestically into the river. 

Emily. — Now it is there, it is done for I But 
how much mortified poor Belzoni must have 
been ! Why did he not make himself sure that 
the pier was quite secure ? 

Mrs. a. — lie had no reason to doubt but 
what it was. It is true he was not present dur- 
ing its erection, because he was gone to examine 
a passage in the Cataract, down which the boat 
would have to be launched ; and now it was too 
late. When he fixed his eyes upon the spot 
where the pier set off into the Nile, he observed 
that the stones which were to serve as a founda- 
tion on a sloping back, had been only laid on 
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the surface of it, so that it was almost impossi- 
ble for the obelisk to do otherwise than press it 
down into the river. 

OwBw. — ^Well, it was a very unfortunate 
thing ; and all these reflections are now of no 
use ! The obelisk from Philoe is there, and 
there it must stay ! 

Mrs. a. — ^Belzoni was not quite so full of 
despair as you are, Owen. He was certainly 
extremely mortified at this unfortunate occur- 
rence, and, being only three yards off* when it 
happened, he stood for some minutes in confu- 
sion and astonishment. At length, the loss of 
such a piece of antiquity, and the blame that 
would be attached to him by other antiquaries, 
occurred to his recollection, and he resolved to 
try what could be done. He generally succeeded 
in whatever he undertook; and often proved 
the truth of our motto, " Labour conquers all r 

The obelisk was still peeping a little above 
the water. The labourers were of various hu- 
mours: some were sorry, not for the obelisk, 
which was no loss to them, but for the loss of 
what they might have gained in future opera- 
tions, by passing it down the Cataract : others 
were laughing, probably at the evident disap- 
pointment expressed in the countenance of our 
friend. Some went one way, and some another ; 
and he remained alone, absorbed in thought, 
contemplating the little part that projected out 
of the water, and meditating upon the possi- 
bility of once more placing it upon the dry land. 

He reflected, indeed, that he was as badly off 
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as he had been with Young Memnon^ in being 
destitute of any instruments ; and that the palm- 
leaf ropes which he had with him were broken, 
and old, and of little use. However, he soon made 
up his mind to have the obelisk taken up at all 
events; and accordingly ordered the men to 
come the next morning, and sent to Assouan to 
procure some new ropes for the purpose. 

The labourers were excellent waterman, and 
could bear the water the whole day without dif- 
ficulty ; so Belzoni had the advantage in this re- 
spect. The following morning the work com- 
menced. Several men entered the river, and 
made a great heap of stones on the side of the 
obelisk opposite to the shore, so as to form a bed 
for the levers to rest upon. 

He then placed the levers under the obelisk, 
so that by tneir pressure it was forced to turn 
round upon its axis, or, to be more particular, 
one end of the long poles, called the levers, 
passed under the obelisk, and a short distance 
from that end, they rested upon the rock of 
stones which thus formed a fulcrum for the 
levers to turn upon ; the men seated themselves 
on the other extremity, and their weight caused 
the obelisk to turn gently round and round, until 
it reached the dry ground. 

Two ropes were also passed under it, and the 
men on shore pulled the two ends of these ropes 
with all their might. At the side where the 
levers were, some good divers were stationed, 
who were ready to put large stones under the 
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^>belisk as it rose, that it might not return to its 
fbmier situation. 

You can fancy how busy they all looked. The 
men at the ropes were pulling with all their 
strength; those on the rocks were rising and 
sitting, to make the levers act ; and the divers 
were placing stone after stone, whilst the obelisk 
was gradually rising and moving round at each 
turn by its own weijght. So they go on, until, 
to Belzoni's great joy, he beholds it once more 
on terra firma. Where it was in the course of 
two days ; but another difficulty awaits it before 
it reaches Alexandria, and that is descending 
the Cataract. 

It was yet to be embarked, and this time the 
operation was performed by means of a bridge 
of palm-trees, thrown from across the boat to 
the land under the obelisk, which was then 
turned on the bridge, and placed on board ; when 
in the centre of the boat the trees were moved 
from under it ; and no sooner was this done than 
the party set off with the obelisk, to have it 
ready to be launched down the Cataract the 
next morning. 

It had to descend the greatest fall of water 
in the Cataract. When the inundation is half 
high in the Nile, it is a column of water about 
three hundred yards in length, which falls among 
rocks and stones projecting in various directions. 
The boat was brought to the margin of the cas- 
cade ; a strons rope, or rather a small cable, was 
fastened to a Targe tree, the end of which was 
passed through the beams of the boat, so as to 
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be slackened or stopped at pleasure. In the 
boat there were only five men ; and on the 
rocks on each side of the cascade a number of 
others in various places, with ropes attached to 
the boat, so as to put it either to one side or other, 
as it required, to prevent its running against the 
stones ; for you know if it had been touched 
ever so slightly, with such a weight on board, 
and in such a rapid stream, the boat would proba- 
bly have been dashed to pieces. 

The rope Belzoni had got from Assouan was 
only suiBcient to check its course, and when the 
boat was moving so rapidly, any attempt to stop 
its progress would have made the water run in 
and sink it in a moment. Under these circum- 
stances, all depended upon the dexterity of the 
men who were posted m various parts to pull or 
slacken as necessity required. Belzoni did not 
fail to use all the persuasion possible, and th6 
wild people, as he calls them, were upon this oc- 
casion as careful as so many pilots. 

The Reis, or owner of the boat, was in great 
distress, thinking it would certainly be lost. He 
had engaged his vessel merely because it hap- 
pened that his trade failed ; but when he saw 
the danger it was in, he cried like a child, and 
begged Belzoni would relinquish his project and 
return his boat to him in safety. 

Tears were certainly useless and not very 
manly, but we must remember that his liveli- 
hood, poor fellow, depended on his boat. When 
he saw it on the point of being launched, he 
threw himself with his face to the ground, and 
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did not rise till it was out of danger. When all 
was ready, Belzoni gave the signal to slacken 
the cable. 

The boat moved forwards with great rapidity. 
The men on land slackened the rope, and it con- 
tinued its course till it reached the end of the 
Cataract. 

The poor Reis was delighted ; he did not lie 
on the ground any longer, but went full of joy 
to congratulate himself and Belzoni. The work- 
men altogether seemed pleased at the good suc- 
cess of the attempt, even independently of the 
interest they might derive from it. This was 
gratifying to our antiquary, for it is not very 
often that such feelings enter the bosoms of the 
Arabs. 

Having only two or three places of little dan- 
ger to pass, they arrived safely at Assouan on 
the same day. Belzoni immediately prepared 
to depart from thence to Thebes ; he quitted the 
boat, travelled by land, and took up his old resi- 
dence at the tombs in Beban el M alook. 

The obelisk proceeded to Luxor, and from 
thence to Rosetta, where it remained some time. 

Belzoni had written to Mrs. Belzoni, to tell 
her that he could not go into Syria, and she had 
in consequence returned from Jei*usalem, and 
now waited to welcome his arrival in the valley. 

I once told you, as you perhaps recollect, that 
the entrance into the newly discovered tomb 
was situated under a small torrent of water, 
which, when it rains, runs into it. This is not 
often the case in Egypt, but it so happened that 
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whilst Belzoni was absent up the Nile it did rain, 
and consequently the water ran into the tomb, 
carrying with it a great deal of mud, and dam- 
aging some of the figures. However, this dis- 
aster could not be remedied. Belzoni completed 
his models and drawings, and with some difficulty 
removed the great sarcophagus and put it into a 
strong case. The place it had to pass to reach 
the Nile was rather uneven for more than two 
miles, but it was conveyed on rollers, and put 
safely on board. * Under this sarcophagus there 
was a staircase communicating with a subterra- 
neous passage leading downwards, three hundred 
feet in length ; at the end of which a quantity 
of rubbish had fallen in and choked up the pas- 
sage. Belzoni conjectured that this formed 
another entrance to the tomb, though it must 
have been closed after the sarcophagus was 
placed there, as there was a wall built just under 
the sarcophagus, and large blocks of stone were 
placed on a level with the floor which completely 
cut off all communication between the chamber 
and the subterraneous passage. 

Our traveller was now about to bid a final 
adieu to Thebes. Before he embarked he re- 
traced the scenes which had yielded him so 
much delight ; he paid a melancholy visit to the 
magnificent remains of ancient grandeur ; gazed 
for the last time upon the temples and columns 
which have triumphed over the corroding influ- 
ence of the universal ravager ; and beheld the 
valley, the place in which his labours had been 
crowned with so much success, with painfu] 
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feelings and mingled emotions of pleasure and 
regret. He left the spot so long known, and so 
long endeared to him, in January 1819, and ar- 
rived in Cairo the following month. At this 
place they stopped only a few days, and contin- 
ued their voyage to Kosetta, where, taking the 
obelisk with them, they re-embarked on board 
a djerm, and arrived in the course of a short 
time at Alexandria, whence they intended to 
take passage for Europe. 

They did not quit Alexandria immediately, 
and if you please we may yet accompany our 
friend in another journey that he took to visit a 
temple in the western Desert : we have not yet 
been on that side of the Nile. 

The temple of Jupiter Ammon had been an 
object of search for a long time, and by more 
than one traveller, but the true spot where it 
existed had not yet been fixed upon, and to dis- 
cover this, as well as to visit some pyramids, and 
search for the famous Labyrinth, presented grand 
attractions to Belzoni. 

Jupiter Ammon was one of the gods in the 
Egyptian Mythology. He was worshipped un- 
der the figure of a ram, and this temple was 
dedicated to him. 

Having left Mrs. Belzoni in Rosetta, our tra- 
veller took a small boat and proceeded to Beni- 
Boeuf, where he arrived in nine days. You will 
find this place on the map a long way south of 
Cairo. 

Belzoni was accompanied by a servant and a 
Moorish Hajji, which is a title given to those 
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Mohamedans who have made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. This one was iust returned from Mecca 
and begged to be allowed to join him. At 
Benisoeuf they procured donkeys to take them 
as far as the Lake Moeris. They set off on the 
same day, and directed their course through a 
large plain of cultivated land, of corn and other 
products of the country. This plain was all 
under water at the time of the inundation, ex- 
cepting the scattered villages which appeared 
like little islands as I have before described. A 
few miles from the Nile the mountains on the 
west are but low. They open and form a valley 
into a province called the Paioum ; and it was 
at this entrance our party arrived on the first 
night of their journey. 

They took their station under some date-trees 
near a canal that passes through the valley about 
two miles from the first pyramid. Here, after 
a little repast Belzoni went to sleep on his usual 
bed, a mattrass thin enough to serve as a saddle 
when folded up, but forming, when laid on the 
soft ground, as comfortable a bed as he could 
desire. The servant, the Hajji, and the donkey 
drivers kept watch in their turn, and this plan 
was pursued during the whole of the journey. 

The next morning Belzoni again set off, and 
soon arrived at the pyramid. He found it was 
composed of burnt bricks, and about sixty feet 
in height, affording a fine prospect from the top. 
Our party then continued along the hills till they 
were opposite another pyramid of about ,the 
same size, surrounded by smaller tombs, and the 
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remains of a magnificent Egyptian temple. 
The whole country was very fertile, and inter- 
spersed with plantations of fruit trees and roses. 

This place is celebrated for the making of 
rose-water, which is sold in Cairo, and all over 
the country, for the use of the great people, who 
continually keep their apartments sprinkled with 
it, and present it also to any stranger who visits 
them. 

You remember that when we were talking of 
the customs of the Egyptians, I told you that a 
slave generally carries a silver plate in which 
essences are burning to perfume the beard and 
sprinkle the visiters with them. For this pur- 
pose they use rose-water procured from the 
roses that grow in the valley around the Faioum. 

Next morning a soldier joined the party as 

Slide, and they advanced towards \he lake 
coris, but arrived only at Senures that night, a 
village ten miles from it. 

Emily. — How very convenient maps are, 
mother ; I can trace their route so well. Here 
is Benisoeuf on the Nile, where they hired the 
donkeys ; and here is the chain of mountains, 
and a space left for the entrance between them 
into the Faioum : they have only just to cross 
this province to reach Birket Keroum, as the 
lake is called on the map ; the pyramids them- 
selves are marked, and I believe I know the very 
spot where the rose-trees grow, and the roses 
blow, but not to 

" Waste their sweetness on the desert air.** 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Crosses Lake Moeris and visits the temple of Haron among the 
rocks near the lake. — Disturbs a hyena. — ^Account of the fa- 
mous Labyrinth. — Visit to the Alfoah. — An interview with 
Khalil Bey. — Account of the Bedouins. — Belzoni crosses the 
Desert attended by Schick Grumar. — Brought to a halt by a 
sentinel with a musket. — ^Arrival at Baboo. — Interview with 
the Schick and Kade of £1 Cassar. — Belzoni goes to their 
village. — Discovers the seat of the temple. — ^Meets with an 
unfortunate accident on his return to Zaboo. — Reaches Ben- 
isoeuf. — ^Arrives at Cairo. — Embarks for Europe. — Returns to 
England. 

Lbating Senures the following morning, our 
travellers proceeded on their journey, and after 
passing through several groves of palm-trees, the 
view opened all at once on a wild country grad- 
ually sloping to the edge of the lake. The 
water extended some way on each side, and the 
mountains opposite had an awful and steril ap- 
pearance. At noon they reached the lake, but 
could observe no trace of any living being. 
The guide conducted them along the shore, till 
they arrived at a fisherman's hut situated near 
the place where the canal discharges itself into 
the lake. The hut was inhabited by a few poor 
fishermen and a soldier, who formerly received 
the duties on the fish they caught ; but now, the 
fishermen have only a share of the fish they 
catch, and the remainder is sold at Medinet, of 
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which the Pasha receives the profit. The guide 
sent one of the fishermen for a boat, the only 
one to be had, but the shabbiest thing imaginable. 
It was composed of rough pieces of wood scarce- 
ly joined, and fastened by four other pieces, 
wrapped together by four more across, which 
formed the deck ; no tar, no pitch, either inside 
or out, and the only preventive against the water 
coming in was a kind of weed moistened, which 
had settled in the joints of the wood. However, 
theire was no alternative; Belzoni wished to 
cross the lake, and he was obliged to submit to 
what he could not help. Having made an agree- 
ment with the owner of the boat, who might 
have passed for old Charon the ferryman of the 
Slyx in ancient mythology, they put on board 
some provisions, and advanced towards the 
west, where the famous Labyrinth is supposed 
to have been situated. The water of the lake 
was good enough to drink, though a little saltish ; 
but it was only this year that it could be drunk 
at all, owing to the extraordinary overflow of 
the Nile, which surmounted all the high lands, 
and came in such torrents into the lake that it 
raised the water twelve feet higher than it ever 
had been in the memory of the oldest fisherman. 
As evening came on, the plantations and groves 
disappeared, the lake and the mountains alone 
remamed in sight, and when they reached the 
shore, the owner of the boat, who accompanied 
them as pilot, lighted a fire, whilst the others 
went out to fish with a net, and soon returned 
with a supper of fish. 

15* 
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The land where they now were had formerly 
been cultivated, as there appeared many stumps 
of palm and other trees, and around them wild 
vines twined their luxuriant tendrils in profusion. 
The scene here was beautiful ; the silence of the 
night ; the beams of the radiant moon shining 
on the calm surface of the crystal lake ; the 
group of fishermen ; the little fire ; altogether 
formed a picture which Belzoni had never be- 
fore in reality witnessed, though I know not 
how often his lively imagination had painted 
such a scene. 

However, morning came : they entered their 
shattered vessel, which nevertheless conveyed 
them safely till they arrived near the end of the 
lake, where they landed, and Belzoni, taking two 
of the boatmen, set off for the temple of Haron, 
ab<mt three miles distant, standing in the midst 
of the ruins of a town, and surrounded by frag- 
ments of columns and other temples. Part of 
the town was covered with sand ; on one side 
of it there was something like a gateway, and a 
little way off a Greek chapel, elevated on a 
platform with cellars under it. After having 
taken a proper view of the temple and the town, 
Belzoni went to see this small Greek chapel, ac- 
companied by the two boatmen ; and not appre- 
hending any danger, left his gun and pistols in 
the temple ; but he now nearly suffered for his 
thoughtlessness; for just as he was mounting 
the little steps that led to the platform of the 
chapel, a large and furious hyena rushed from 
the apartments beneath ; stopped three or four 
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yards from him, howled dreadfully, and then 
turned round as if determined to attack him. 

The fierce animal appeared on second thoughts 
to relinquish its intent, for, after having shown 
him its teeth, it gave a hideous roar, and galloped 
away as fast as it could. 

Belzoni says that at the moment he regretted 
having left his gun and pistols in the temple, but 
was happy to see it gone ; he attributed its flight 
to the noise made by the two boatmen who were 
near at the time. Having surveyed the temple, 
and escaped other dangers, he returned with his 
attendants to the boat. A high wind rose which 
swelled the lake very much, drifted the sand 
into the air, and drove their boat on shore at the 
spot they had left in the morning. They there 
collected plenty of wood, made a fire, and passed 
the night under shelter of a mat hung over two 
sticks planted in the ground. 

They reimbarked in the morning and coasted 
the shores of the lake the whole day, but per- 
ceived nothing worthy of remark. There are 
a few spots near the water's edge where great 
quantities of weeds grow from under the water, 
and large quantities of game are always found 
among these plants. The pelican is veiy com- 
mon, and wild ducks. They saw fragments of 
pillars and ruins nearly under water. In the 
evening they returned to the same part of the 
shore and made an excellent supper of fresh fish 
and a piece of a pelican shot by a soldier. The 
flesh of this bird is not unlike mutton in appear- 
ance, and is tender and agreeable to the taste« 
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but the fat is not pleasant, being rancid and 
yellow. 

Belzoni bad heard that the situation of the 
labyrinth was on the west side of the lake Moeris, 
and he employed the few following days in 
making diligent researches in that part in hopes 
of finding some remains of it : but in vain, for 
not the smallest appearance of an edifice was to 
be seen. 

The labyrinth was a celebrated building, ap- 
parently designed as a pantheon of all the Egyp- 
tian gods that were worshipped in the provinces. 
This astonishing edifice contained no less than 
three thousand chambers, fifteen hundred of 
which were subterraneous, and set apart either 
for the sepulchres of the kin^, or for the abodes 
of the sacred crocodiles. The passages were 
so numerous and intricate, the doors and en- 
trances so many, the galleries and lobbies so 
extensive and almost innumerable, that it well 
deserved the designation of labyrinth, which 
word implies a place formed with inextricable 
windings. 

Belzoni failed in his endeavours to discover 
this wonderful structure ; but as it was not of 
great height, the lower apartments being under 
ground, he concluded Jhat it was probably buried 
by the earth which is yearly brought there by 
the water of the Nile. He had no doubt but it 
was somewhere there, from the number of stones, 
columns, and other relics of antiquity that were 
scattered about, some on the road, some in the 
houses of the Arabs, and others used in the ercc- 
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(ion of huts : all implying that some magnificent 
and splendid building had fallen to ruins. Having 
given up the attempt as fruitless, our enterpris- 
ing traveller prepared for his journey into the 
Elloah on the west : accordingly he went to see 
HussuiT Bey, and to request he would procure 
a Bedouin guide to conduct him through the 
desert; he said that the Bedouins were all en- 
camped in that part of the province which was 
subject to Khali I Bey ; our old friend who for- 
merly lived at Esne, and had the government of 
the Upper Provinces between that place and 
Assouan, but who had left Esne and now resided 
at BeniscBuf. 

Belzoni learned that the Bedouins were en- 
camped about ten miles distant ; he set off im- 
mediately, hoping to gain some information from 
them respecting the Elloah on the west: but 
was disappointed, for none of them knew any 
thing about it ; however, they told him that one 
of their Scheiks, who lived in a camp a little 
way off, had a daughter married to one of the 
Scheiks of the Elloah. Belzoni fancied that 
this said Scheik would accompany him thither. 
He remained all night at the camp, and set off in 
the morning for the Nile again. He passed 
through bowers of roses, with which, as I have 
said before, they make the rose-water ; the cot- 
ton plant was quite abundant, and figs were so 
plentiful that the people dried them in the sun 
and sent them to Cairo. It was night when 
they arrived on the banks of the Nile. 

oelzoni unfolded his saddle and slept on the 
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ground again, and as soundly as you sleep upon 
a pillow of down ; he was become so accustomed 
to inconvenient things as not to regard them. 
He proceeded on his journey the next morning, 
and went to see Khalil Bey, who was now com- 
mander of Benisoeuf. He was, as he had been 
before, very polite, and glad to render his friend 
any service in his power. Belzoni informed 
him that he wished to penetrate into the west- 
ern desert ; he directly complied with his request^ 
and sent for the Scheik or the chief of the 
Bedouins. But the Scheik was not so punctual 
as Khalil, and did not arrive for two or three 
days ; indeed, when he did come, he protested 
that he was unable to show him the road to the 

Elace he wished to visit. The Bey inaisted that 
e should find some one in his camp who knew 
the road, which he of course promised to do, 
and it was agreed that Belzoni should meet 
Scheik Grumar at a village at the foot of the 
desert, whence he was to conduct him to the 
Elloah. 

The name of that village is Sedmin el Dja- 
bel, there the Bedouins were encamped, and 
among them Scheik Grumar, a tall stout man, 
six feet tugh, with a stern countenance, which 
bespoke a resolute mind and a sort of authority 
over those whom he considered beneath him. 

The Bedouins are a tribe of Arabs who live 
a wandering life without any settled habitation, 
but completely different from that of the Arabs 
of Egypt in general. They are divided into a 
great number of tribes, and distinguished by 
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the names of their chiefs. Each tribe forms a 
sort of village, and each family has a tent or 

! portable hut of its own. Their tents consist of 
bur sticks set in the ground, about a yard in 
height, to which is fastened one of their shawls 
as a cover with another behind, so as to form 
a kind of shelter from the sun, wind, or dew. 
They generally pitch their camps in a fertile 
spot, but always at the foot of the mountains 
near the deserts ; so that in case of surprise 
they may soon be in their native country. 

The men commonly wear a dark brown ba- 
racan, which covers them from head to foot. 
The women are likewise covered with a thick 
woollen garment, folded around them in an ele- 
gant manner. 

A baracan is a sort of large woollen shawl 
which constitutes the chief manufacture among 
the Arabs. The work is done by the women, 
who make no use of the shuttle, but conduct 
every thread with their fingers, and then with a 
machine they have in their hands, not unlike a 
wooden comb, press down each thread as they 
lay it across. 

Emily. — ^The people of Mainarty use no 
shuttle, and I dare say they never heard of one, 
or they would not go without such a useful 
thing. 

What other employments have the Bedouins, 
mother T 

Mrs. a. — The young boys and girls attend 
the flocks : the husband is engaged in tilling the 
ground, and the wife grinding at the mill, work- 
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ing at the loom, or dressing provisions. Their 
tents are not very sumptuous within ; they are 
generally raised from the sand, which without 
any preparation serves for the floor of the 
apartment; so that when any one rises from 
this soft floor, with his large heavy flowing ba- 
racan, he may raise a cloud of dust enough to 
eclipse the whole family. 

When the Bedouins wish to converse they 
do not sit at their ease, as we do, upon sofas or 
chairs, without any cei-emony, but place them- 
selves in a formal circle on the ground : the 
man who speaks first makes a smooth place 
with his hand on the sand, and continues the 
conversation with his fingers, making spots, and 
strokes, and points, as required. When they 
meet each other, they exclaim, " Salem Alieke^ 
" Peace be with you," clapping at the same 
time the right hand on the heart. 

Now we will return to Belzoni. He was 
just arrived at the camp of the Bedouins ; and 
the proud Scheik Grumar was going to attend 
him through the desert. 

They exchanged their donkeys for camels, 
and advanced towards the west, passed through 
several rocky valleys, and slept the first night 
under a sand bank : the second night the foliage 
of some palm trees afforded them shelter ; and 
in the morning, continuing their course, they 
came to a wide open plain of sand and stones, 
with several heaps piled above the rest. These 
were tumuli, but nothing of the temple of Ju- 
piter Ammon was to be seen. They went on 
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until at noon they saw a high hill at a distance, 
and soon after the guide pointed out the rocks 
of the Elloah. In the afternoon to their great 
joy they saw two crows. 

We can see plenty of crows every day in this 
country, but had we been in Belzoni's place we 
might have been equally rejoiced, for the ap- 
pearance of these birds was a sure sign that 
water was not far off, a great treat to the tra- 
veller in a hot sandy desert. 

The Elloah, which I have mentioned several 
times, is a valley surrounded by high rocks, 
which form a spacious plain of twelve miles 
long, almost covered with sand ; some small hills, 
overgrown with rushes and other plants, are 
scattered here and there, and the temple of 
which Belzoni was in search was supposed to 
have been in or near this spot. Our travellers 
advanced towards a forest of date trees, situated 
near a village named Zaboo, and all of them 
were exceedingly thirsty. Before the camels 
arrived they scented the water at some distance, 
and set off at full gallop, without stopping till 
they reached a rivulet, where, having alighted 
for a short time to allow the camels to drink, 
Belzoni observed a certain uneasiness in the 
manner of Scheik Grumar, for which he did 
not know how to account. 

Owen. — Had he been an Arab of Gournou, I 
should have thought that some bad design had 
entered his head : but he was an honest Bedouin, 
you know. I want to hear what reason he had 
for behaving so. Gk) on, if you please, mother. 

16 
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Mrs. a. — ^Belzoni went farther down the riv- 
ulet to drink too, and after having watered the 
camels, they were about to proceed slowly to- 
wards the village; but no sooner were they 
mounted than they heard some one calling to 
them, and at the same mouienl a man rushed 
out of the bushes wilh a gun, and put himself 
into an attitude as if to fire upon them. 

His appearance was not very terrifying, nor 
did his dress bespeak him to be a persQn of much 
consequence. He was not more than four feet 
high, of a chocolate colour (as the Bedouins 
generally are,) and covered with a black woollen 
cloth. The Scheik immediately dismounted, 
speaking to him in the Arabic dialect. The 
man recognised him, and BelzonI was pleased 
to observe they appeared friendly towards each 
other. The man was anxious to learn of whom 
the party consisted : the guide told him that 
they were people in search of old stones: to 
which he replied that no one ever came there to 
seek for old stones, and he did not know what 
the Scheiks of Zaboo, the village to which they 
were going, would think of it ; he said also that 
he had intended to shoot Belzoni while he was 
kneeling to drink at the spring. It was well 
that Scheik Grumar was with him, for if that 
mysterious little man had not recognised him, be 
might have carried his design into execution. 

They continued to advance towards Zaboo, 
and the man began to walk before them ; but 
when they had nearly reached the village, he 
ran off as fast as he could into a wood of palm* 
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trees. Our travellers now entered a valley, 
which formed a most pleasing contrast to the 
barren scenes of the desert, for it was full of 
date and palm-trees, some covered with blossom, 
and others loaded with fruit ; apricots scented 
the air with their mellow fragrance ; figs, al- 
monds, and grapes grew in profusion ; the ground 
was covered with verdure, and here and there 
a spot of cultivated land was seen waving with 
rice. On their approaching a wide place the 
guide halted and desired them to wait till his 
return ; he walked on, and Belzoni perceived 
that he went into a kind of habitation at some 
distance. 

Owen. — I am sure if I had been Belzoni I 
would never have waited there at the pleasure 
of Schick Grumar. 

Mrs. a. — The poor Schick seems no favourite 
of yours, perhaps you will alter your mind pre- 
sently. 

Half an hour passed and he did not return : 
Belzoni inquired of the drivers where the guide 
was gone; they replied they did not know. 
Another hour passed, no Schick appeared ; Belzoni 
was tired of waiting, and set off with his gun 
towards the place which he had seen the guide 
enter, but before he reached the spot he heard 
the voices of men, women, and children ; aftd 
when he came nearer he saw a wall enclosing a 
great many houses, and just within the gates 
there was a yard, in which were assembled all 
the chiefs of the villages, and many others, sit- 
ting on the ground, debating whether or not the 
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Stranger should be admitted, and the guide very 
busy in persuading them that they were but 
harmless people, and only come there to look 
after old stones. 

Owen. — My opinion is changed, mother, I did 
not much Uke the conduct of the Schick at first, 
but it seems he wished to make friends with the 
inhabitants of Zaboo, and that he was a brave 
fellow after all. I will not form a judgment so 
soon another time. 

Mrs. A. — Endeavour to adhere to your reso- 
lution, my dear boy : for it is not wise to form 
an unfavourable opinion upon too slight a 
foundation. 

On the arrival of Belzoni, there whole atten- 
tion was turned towards him, and a perfect si- 
lence ensued. He walked straight forward, 
when they all rose without speaking a word, and 
gazed upon him in wonder and astonishment. He 
inquired who was their Schick, when his guide 
pointed out three or four old men, telling him 
they were the Schieks of the place. Belzoni 
shook hands with them ; some of the people re- 
ceived him with good humour, and others went 
away murmuring. They inquired what he 
wanted. He told them he was a stranger, and 
merely came to visit the place, as he expected to 
find some stones belonging to his ancestors, and 
hoped they should be friends. At ihe same time 
he sent his guide to felcli the camels, and on 
their arrival ordered coffee to be made. A fine 
carpet was spread upon the ground, and they 
became sociable by degrees : in a short time the 
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rest of the village had assembled ; cows, camels, 
sheep, donkeys, men, women, and children, all 
gazing upon him in amazement. 

They were acquainted with Turks and other 
tribes of Arabs, but had never seen a Christian, 
or Frank, as they are called here. They told 
Belzoni that he would see nothing there, but 
must go somewhere else ; it seemed that they 
did not like the thought of his searching for 
stones. However they gave him a large bowl 
of rice for hi^ supper, and he lighted a wax 
candle, which surprised them very much, as 
they had never seen a candle before ; but they 
used him rather shabbily, for without saying a 
single word they all rose up and walked off with 
the candle, leaving him in the dark, with his car- 
pet and saddle to sleep on. This circumstance 
did not disturb his repose, and the next morn- 
ing, after some little difficulty, and many assur- 
ances that stones and not treasures were the 
objects of his search, Belzoni set off through a 
thick wood of palm-trees, and traversed many 
sandy plains, barren deserts, ruined edifices, and 
old towns; but no temple of Jupiter Ammon 
was to be seen, and he returned half in despair 
to Zaboo. 

By this time the inhabitants of the village of 
El Cassar, which is only separated from Zaboo 
by a high rock, were informed that a stranger 
had arrived there in search of treasure. They 
were all in an uproar immediately, and protested 
that he should never enter their village. 

A man who lived half way between the two 

16* 
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villages, and occasionally reported what was 
passing from one to the other, came to Belzoni 
and said there was a very large temple in the 
other village, which excited his curiosity ; so he 
got the man to take a message from him to the 
Schick and Kadee» and tell them that he came 
to the Elloah to visit them ; that he w^s not a 
soldier, and that they would gratify him by ap- 
pointing a place where they might meet him the 
next morning. He then returned to the village, 
and the man to his habitation on the side of the 
rock. 

The next morning our friend was informed 
that these two great people were coming towards 
Zaboo. He of course thought it favourable in^ 
telligence, and hastened to meet them. The 
Schick of the Elloah came first ; he was a good- 
natured looking man, on horseback, dressed in 
red striped linen cloth, with pistols and gun : 
the Kadee (Kadee signifies judge or justice of 
peacp) was a rough looking fellow, clothed in 
green cloth and turban, and accoutred like his 
companion. After these two mighty personages 
came about twenty horsemen, and as many foot, 
all well armed. Having reached the village 
they dismounted, some mats were brought and 
the chiefs seated themselves whilst the attend- 
ants stood around. Belzoni presented the usual 
salute, Salem Alieke, and was requested to sit 
down among theai. They became vei^ anxious 
to know what had brought him there, making 
many inquiries, and it was a long time before 
they could be assured that to search for antiqui- 
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ties was his only motive. At last, however, 
Belzoni gained his end, and obtained permission 
to enter their village. Having made a repast of 
coffee, the chiefs set off, and when they were 

Svne our antiquary prepared to follow them, 
e commenced his journey before sunset, passed 
over the sandy banks on the west of the village, 
crossed the plain, ascended the rocks which sep- 
rate the two villages, and reached El Cassar on 
the evening of the next day. He was received 
by the Schick, who was become quite friendly 
towards him, with somewhat like English hos- 
pitality ; he begged him to sleep at his house, 
and sent him a large bowl of rice for his supper. 
Accordingly Belzoni accepted his invitation, 
though I do not know that he reposed more 
soundly up>on the Schick's mat than he had often 
done under a sand bank, or upon a sugar-cane 
bed. 

The house of the Schiek was similar to the 
others, being made of mud ; a few beams of 
palm-tree laid across formed the roof, on the 
top of which was thrown a great quantity of 
straw with old mats over. They had much con- 
versation together, and the Schiek told Belzoni 
in confidence, that it was the father of the 
Kadee who had so strondy objected to his visit- 
ing the ruins in their village. 

On the following morning, a long consultation 
took place whether he should or should not be 
allowed to examine them ; at length it was set- 
tled for the old man himself to accompany him, 
and they set off together. When they arrived 
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at the spot, Belzoni was much gratified by ob- 
serving many ruins and fragments, which showed 
that there had evidently been some magnificent 
edifice, and though little remained, he returned 
highly delighted, in the assurance that he had 
discovered the seat of the celebrated temple of 
Jupiter Ammon. 

Before he returned to Zaboo, he expressed 
his gratitude to the old man who had conducted 
him to the ruins ; made several presents of coral, 
soap, and coffee to the Kadee and the good-na- 
tured Schick, and parted ereat friends with all 
the people at the village of El Cassar. 

An unfortunate accident happened to him as 
he was ascending the rock he had to pass on 
his way to Zaboo. His camel slipped its foot 
on one side and rolled down the rock the height 
of about twenty feet, taking his rider of course 
with him. This was a sad event for these 
rocks were not so soft as the sandy spot in 
Wady el Gomal, where his camel threw him 
before. 

Belzoni was very much bruised, and convey- 
ed on a donkey to Zaboo, and there carried 
to the house of a Scheik, where he was accom- 
modated in a narrow passage which led from 
the street door to a yard behind the house, his 
saddle as usual forming his only bed. This 
was a miserable place for any one in his condi- 
tion, for the men, women, children, bufiaioes, 
cows, donkeys, goats, and dogs, passed back- 
wards and forwards continually, totally re- 
gardless of him. 
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In the course of a few days, though his side 
was still painful, they proceeded once more, 
and by short stages arrived in about a week in 
the valley of the Nile at the Bahr Yousef, 
VFhich if you remember they had crossed be- 
fore : on the evening of the same day they 
reached Sedmin. 

EnELT. — Ah, Sedmin el Djabel, at the foot of 
the range of low mountains which forms the 
skirt of the desert, and where he had engaged 
his guide Scheik Grumar ; then he was pretty 
near Benisoeuf, mother, and when he gets there 
I expect his old friend Khahil Bey will take 
care of him, and be very glad to see him too. 

Mrs. a. — They arrived at Benisceuf the next 
day. Belzoni did not remain long at that place, 
but embarked for Cairo, and thence proceeded 
to Rosetta. Mrs. Belzoni was there, and she 
could take better care of bim than any one else. 

At length, having settled all his affairs in 
Egypt, in 1819 our enterprising traveller em- 
barked for Europe. After an absence of 
twenty years, he returned to his native country, 
and into the bosom of his family; from 
whence he departed for England ; and I think 
we owe him many thanks for the amusement 
and instruction his** Researches" have afforded us. 

Bernard. — So he actually reached England 
at last 1 And I learn from your account, mo- 
ther, that perseverance will enable us to do 
great things, which without it could never be 
done 1 

Emilt. — And I am glad, mother, to find you 
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have proved the truth of your assertion, that 
patience conqjera difficulties, and Crowns all 
our endeavours with success. 

OwKN. — Belsoni was quite a boy when his at- 
tention was first turned to hydraulics; otherwise 
he might never have gone into Egypt, for he 
went there, you know, mother, in hopes of con- 
vincing tJie Bashaw that an hydraulic machine 
would be of use to irrigate his fields. Had he 
not done so, the great pyramid might have re- 
mained unopened a thousand years longer ; the 
tomb of Psammuthis, in the valley of Beban el 
Malook, might never had been explored ; and 
we should never have heard this amusing narra- 
tive of Belzoni'a discoveries in Egypt anaNubia. 

Mm. a. — ^You see how much depends upon 
our youthful! pursuits. 
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Yoar favor of the 3d inst- together with the aecompanying 
package of books, came to hand yesterday. For your polite- 
Bess, ID the transmission of the very val liable books compos- 
»g yoor series of School and Family Libtaries you will please 
accept my best thanks. 

The Superintendent is 3t present out of town, and will 
probably remain absent from the city for several weeks. 1 
have QO hesitation however in expressing my conviction, thai 
be would readily sanctioti the mtroduction of the several 
works, numbered from 1 to 29, iato the District Libraries of 
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Farley's Magazine might properly be comprised. Quite a dif- 
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tions of the State, as to the propriety of their admission as 
part of a District Library *,. and the question has never been 
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»uch an intermixture of this class of publications, iin the sev- 
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brary of Entertaining and Useful Reading ' and of < Instruc- 
tive Amusement,' and am of opinion that each of the works is 
proper and suitable for any School District Library; and 
that, as a collection, they constitute a valuable addition to 
the stock of works designed for the diffusion of useful, prac- 
tical, and scientific knowledge. Respectfully yours, 

S. S. RANDA LL, 
Oen. Dep. Snpt. of Cum. SehooUi 

Messrs. C. S. Francis &c Co. New-York. 
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L The Mirror. 

BxTBAcr rsoa GoffTBifTi. demeteriei and Bnrial in Toiter. In- 
fonnativn ooncerning Ba/lejr, Bread, Vermicelli, Brewing, Charooal 
Coal and Coal mines. Ancnr and MadnesR. Account of Benares, Basle, 
n^landa and Islands or Scotland, Owyhee and its Volcano, Liem, 
lioodondernr and its farooos Siefe, linxor and its Ruins, Malvern UiUs, 
Thebes anil its Ruins, Kamak, and its Temples, Society Islands, A^c 
Anecdotes and Tales «f Bonaparte, Addison, Burke, Bishop Hall, Jeo- 
ner, Irving, Johnson, Lavater, Locke, Mungo Park, Wilberforce, &o. 
Old Castles, namdv, Donregan. Ennan Dowan, Sfurboum, &e. Dia- 
iogne between a clergyman and Deist. Druidical Remains. Old Oa- 
thedrals, Ely, St. Davtd\ &c Clock at Sooen. Dniidical Cromlechs. 
Wild Beasts, Rhinoceros, Elephant, Lemming, &c. Gyssies. History 
of writing. Natives of SwaaRirec. Skating Soldiers ofNor way. Names 
«f Streeto. With 22 Engravings, including the following :— 



Procession at a T«rkish Faneral. 

Etruscan Vases. 

Hop picking. 

Huts of the Charcoal Burners. 

Skating S«ildic«s of Xiorwaf . 



R«ins of tiM MemnoBiam. 
The Lemming. 
Colossal Statue at Thebes. 
The Tolmen, or Drvid Stone 
iMinvegan Castle. 



2; The Cabinet. 



BcnucT raoM CeivrBsfTs. Thebes, its origin aad rise, extent lad 
■internal anraagement, hundred gates, its splendor, decline and ruin, in- 
4tahitaats» grandeur of its mins, Ice. Manners and Customs of the Irish 
Peasantry. Absttaenee. Aliectation. Agrieottnra] operations. Useful 
Arts described. Hislery of Um Battle of Cressy : of China and iU cus- 




ervation, Ike. Experimental Seienee ; Feats of strength ; Fortitude of 
Women: Mexico, its great teimle, idolatiy of tlie people, magnifieenoe 
of the King, besieged hy the Snalaids, mode of writing &«. Vovage 
on the MiMissipfri. Newcastle Ctal Trade, Ibc. &o. Wtth Engravuip^ 
among which are 

Steamer at a wooding station. j French Gypsies, 

ehham Palace.— Norris Castle. ll Russian Traveller. 
Sockins Stone. J Interior of a WindmiN. 

mssiss(|^>i overflowing. * iVaius of Creesf. 



a The Casket 



ExTEACT FROM Co!«TC!«T»> On 6aF(lpnm^, Ifotbodii, Pofatoes, Gardes 
Vegetables, Salad hertw. Spteefi, Pickles, Sugar^&:c. Whiskey. Uhnt> 
marine. Customs of the Turks, Riwsiaii Peasantnr, itc. Palm-treea^ 
Castle of Pfaftz. Bridges of Kritaio, Prance, and Rome. Planetarjr 
System. Poisonous Plants. Mebamedan Lent. Shiant Islands, fe^hoes 
and their various fprms. Snakes of Ceylon. Highwaymen. Libraijr av 
Constantinople. TraTela in Newfooiidland. Convents. Cathedralfk 
Aqneducts. History of Ceylon, natural and civil. Proper mode of ta 
king exercise, &;o. With Ei^rarmgs, among them the following. 



Various Forms of Shoes. 

Old Matbow Hopkins. 

Large Floweiing SensUivc Plant. 

ComioranlB. 

The Soladd Goose. 



Roman Acquoduct. 
Melon Frame. 
Olive Oil Mill. 
Pagoda at Barmekpofe 
South wark Bridge. 

4 The Treasniy, 

ExTKACT FROM CoRTBifTS. Natural and Civrt Flistory of CeylM ; fh» 
Natives; Boodhism ; Trial by Jury, See. Sugar Maple. Covt*ring8 of 
Animals. HistfNry o# the Arch. Arabi|i and Mocha. Attar of Koscs. 
Fall of Babylon. Instinct of Birds. The Hermit of Switzerhind. Ca- 
thedrals of Caen and Saragossa. Colombo in Ceyloa. Debt and Mis- 
ery. Division of Labor. Convent at Saragossa. Femate Fortitude. 
Festival of the Bairam. Mode of measwring heights. Manafacture of 
Fottery. Manners and Customs of the Tarks. Mexico, account of the- 
Modara city, its streets^ chwehes, police, peculation, &c. Hotlteds^ 
Hothouses, Conservatories, Slc. Woman, the solace of man. Robert 
Raikes. Poisouous Plants, && With JBagravinga ', among them tk» 
following. 



Church of Guadalupe, Mexico^ 

View of Mocha. 

Natives of Ceylon. 

View of Cotumbo. 

Measuring Height* and Diataaeet. 



Different Cider MHls. 
Potters at Work. 
Festival of tho Bahraia. 
Street in Rouen. 
Uavbec of Havre. 



5. The Badget 



Extract from CoiiTBifTs. AeconnC of Madrid, its capture br Nap»> 
leon, situatioa and form. Palaces and Churches. Prade, and streets. 
ice. The Main-Truck, or leap for life, l^dy Harriet Ackhind atttf 
ber sufferings. Animals used as food. Eueene Aram. Aromatic Vin- 
•ffat. Savings Banks. History of Bees. Ckinose duck-boats. Method 
of preparing Coffee, Chocolate, Sec. City of Cologne. Different Di»- 
positions. Remarks on Cooking. Egyptian mode of hatching ^gg^ 
Female Excellence, a tale of lea) lin. Moscow and its churcbea. 
Mode of preserving Insects. Aeeoutit of the coast of Ireland. Rat^ 
iebon. St. Robert's chapet and cave. Cathedral of Wincbester, «>l 
Durham, Colchester. &c. With Engravings, among them the following : 



Palace of the Escnriai. 
The Coffee Tree. 
The Dropping Well. 
Water Clocks. 
Likeness of Cbticbton.. 



, Pearl Fishermen. 

, The Portuguese Mao-of- War. 

St. Basil's Church, Moscow. 

Male and Female of N. S. WaJgi^ 

View of Fairhaad. 



6. The ReperUoy. 



CxTBACT vmofic OeiiTBinra — Aa ac cew ui <«if the «lt7t>r Veirioe, ciTiDf « 
biitory of iUi origin, riie, greatneis, and decline, with a description of 
the interior of the city and the most remarkable public and private boild- 
ii^. Ezeunien in Arabia. Cathedraia of Auzere and of KirkwnlL 
Cordova in Spain. Eieplianta, and the manner of catchinc then. Blneh^ 
bird*. Erron and aoperstitieM. GorveboFee Dance- Giscard 4a birds. 
History and description "of Kirkwall. Man overboaid. Mines of Gram 
Britain. Mermaid. Voice in man and animals. Passenger pigeon of 
America. Account of oysters^ muscles, and cockles. Greek islands. 
Csefol arts — the os and cow j nulk and batter ; asaking cheese. Account 
of the aheep, mat, and hog. Wanderings in the American forests, &c, 
Ac. &e. \Vitk THiaTT-Taaan EncwATiifos, inchtding die following :— 

Bridge of Sighs, Venice. , Natives of N«S. Wales.— Churns. 

Ducal Palace at Venice. I Human head and ornns of voice. 

Colonnade and Library at Veaioe. Roman Coin. — The Mermaid. 



Ruins "of Lamceslon Castle. 
Portrait of Sir Francis Baooo. 
Druidical Stones.— Shell Fish. 



Inclined Plain and Railway. 
Mushrooms.— Cheese-Press. 
Conieboree Dance «f N. S. Wales. 



7. The Tablet 



fixTBACT rnoM Coirrcirrs — Aeoomt of the dty of Bmssels, Its liistoty, 
sitnation, and cMmate, streets, squares, porks, palaces, public buildings, 
maauftctnres, Jtc. with a description of the battle of Waterloo. Api- 
culture and gardening in Japan. Allahabad in India. Description of 
domesticated birds — the common fowl ; the *arkey and Chiinea hen j the 
goose and d«ck : the pigeon. Early rising. Deaths of eminent persons. 
Forest trees. Greek islands, Chios or Scio. Harvest in Nassau. Hog- 
bunting in the E. indies. Cuhure and nmnuftctnre of Indigo. InstaAces 
<of insect sacacity. Esperiroents cenneming jugglers. Study of nuiterial 
nature. Self-taught mathematician. Great square in the oi^ «f Mnnick. 
With many EnomAViiros, incfoding the following : — 



Place Royale, Brussels. 

Botanic Garden, Brussels^ 

Indigo-works in S. America. 

Diamond Cutting and Polisfaing. 

Cariisle Castle. 

Town Han at Boulogne. 

Barnacles. 



Crystals of Snow. 
The Sumach. 
Crossbows and Arrows. 
Night Scene in N. 8. Walaa. 
Dunluce Castle. 
Throwing the Lasso. 
Modifications of Cloadn. 



8. Tke Memorial 



KxTBACT rmoM CoNTnirrii — Account of the elty of Rome; Tts hbloiy^ 
origin, rise, and decline : Description of the neighboring country, the river 
Tiber, interior of the City, walls, gates, and buildings. Adventure en 
the sea of life. Account of the Aldemejr Cow. Bangor Cathedral. Sap 
gacity of the Bear. Account of the Bird of Faradise. Smell in Birds 
of Prey. Necessity of attending to Business. Account of the Giraffe. 
Indies. People and productions of China. Mode of presehiiiff Corn in 
Morocco. C^minal Law of China. Cruelty to animals. Sir Humphrey 
Davy, ite. ito. With many EiioaAViNct| including the following?— 



Castle of StAncelo, Rome. 

St. Peter's, and Bridn of St. Angelo. 

Paper Mulnerry. — Foxglove Plant. 

Great Bird of Paradise. 

Market Cross at Devices. 

Giraffes of Camelopards. 

ttreet ilk l>ieppe. 



Bs^«*«| ass«^s«auiuK maw n^rsa^yvTauK *^-* 

Mackerel Fishery. — Lancashire Ox. 
Aldernev, L ancashire, and Holdsr- 

noM Cows. 
Pointer, Mastiff, and Greyhound. 
Natives climbing trees, N.S.Walea. 
Hunting Leopards in India. 
Sulphuf barniag In Sicily. 



9. The GleaDer. 



StTBAOT FKOM CoifTEitT»^Forflher nceosnf ef the eity of Tentce, tW 
ehnrchei, bridge of tb« Riako, library of St. Mark, the CamiMinile. Ti- 
tian's house, inquwitioii of state, gondolas, cemmefce. Aceount of thv 
principal smpensien bridges in the world, with the methods of ccmstniC' 
tion. Bristol Cathedral. Uader Idris. Cassava and Tapioca. Carrier 
Pigeon. Chinese mode of mMinftictaring Pofcekiin. MUee Coverdale, 
and hit translation of the Bible. Di«ining-rod. Bufe rtod her yovnc. 
Economy (^ Trees. Exereis • of the longs. Fly in Tomipe. Hiklley'* 
Gomet. Propertiesof heal. Mieroacopicjfegetation. NoHrishroont and 



growth ef animals. TrjUto-Winds, ^e 

Shooting a Tigieff. 

The BeU Bird. 

Kope-Bridge in India. 

Menai Sospensioa Bridge. 

The Coypou or Netttra-4ur Animal. 

Forest Trees in N. 8. Walev. 



Thibtt EogravingSy tnelacUng — 

Larse Afri«Att Antelope. 
Ancient Eryptian Pottery. 
Egyptian Potters at Work. 
Remarkable Rock in Wale»r 
Holy Island CasTle. 
The Degana; at yttAn* 



10. The Emporino}, 



Extract from CoifTstfT*— Account of the city of Berlinycapitalof Prassi*, 
its origin and growth, its capture by the Freneh, its street*), brills, gates, 
homes, sqoares, palaces, chuKhei, ani? ersity, and ether public buildings^ 
manufitctOTe and commerce. Agriculture in tsicih. Anecidote ef sin Arab. 
Arabs and their horses. Bass Keck. First Iransiation of the bible. City 
ofBri^pes. China and the Chinese. Confucius. Edacationof the blindr 
Earthenware boats. Melanethon the reformer. Btndj of Insects. The 
weather— rain, snew, hail, vapor, Ihtmder-storm, hurricane, tornado, meo 
teors, &c. The cod, sturgeon, and seal fishery. Extracts from Addison^ 
Bockland, Burlelgh,Cicere, Ceivper, Irving, Johnson, Locke, Montaignor 
Poetry by Bryantj^ Neele, Re^rs, &;c. I'wkittt-thrrb Eagrav. inclodi^f 

" " Psvtrait of Metanctheu. 



'J'he Orang Outang. 
River Missouri. 
The Baes Bock. 
Collecting Assafetidii. 
Weapons of N. B. Walei. 
Two-toed Sloth. 
Water Spout at Sea. 



Brandenburgh Gate, Berlin. 

The Date Tree. 

Tombfl at Ghaeeepore. 

Gigantic Salamander. 

Duck Biirs. 

The ChinchiUa. 

The Seal. 

Fog in the Arctic Kegions. 

11. The Selector. 

Extract from CoNTBirTa — Account of the city ef Rome, the raina, tfteif 
materials and style of buikliug, the Mamertine prisons, the great sewery 
duirinal hill, the ford, &c. Abbey of Glastonbuiv. Afiricaa god of tho 
wood. Ancient mode of burial. Anecdotes of Abbas the gre&t ; Sir E, 
Urlmat ; a Persian miser ; a dog. Biocraphy of Cowper : uf Erasmus. Dv- 
velopement of the iaeulties. Fall of the Stauback. Haeho king of Lap^ 
land. Mohammed All pacha of Egypt. Natural history. Whale fishery. 
Wreck of the auail. Extracts frmn Addi«on, Bacon, Burke, Coleridge, 
Combe, Hooker, Johnson, Kirby,LowChy Paley, Sooth, Southey, De Stael, 
Swift, Turner. Poetry by Finn, Peabody, Hemans, Slc. Slc. &c. With 
TwsNTT-SBvan Engravings, including the f<rf]owing t- 



Lion and Buffalo Fight. 
Monkey picking the Crow. 
Glastonbury Abbey. 
Women of N.S.WoJei weeping 

over a Grave. 
Mohammedan Fakecr. 



Brahminee Bull. 

Implements used in Whale Fisheij 

The Greenland Whale. 

Nent et the Haivest Munso. 

Whale Tosring a Boat. 



12. The Galaxy. 



SxTKAOT FROM CoNTiEKTs — ^TouT throQffh Um HUrhlsiidi and Iflsndiof 
Bootland ; manneii and cnttom* ; the herring fishery ; ealmon lUbery ) 
loTemeM. Aneedotee ef a geneval officer ; a Gernmn ProfeMwr } Dr. Bar* 
tow } SoMatOD the engineer : electrie eel ; the wild-hiid-cateher ; ante ; 
Kirhaer the astronomer ; Huber the naturalist. Edocatioo of bulfinches. 
Method of weaving carpets. Cataract of Lodore. Dead sea. Electricitj, 
falnuiisin, magnetism, finslish fiirmers in Australia. Fakeert. Fkll of 
Loeoati. La^naeet. Light Manners of the Analo-Saxoaa. Monkeys 
in N. 8. Wales. Neufchatel. Forest trees. Opinm and a«iimi eaters. 
Pernicious effects of spirituous liquors. Poisonous Tegetabfea. Queen 
Elixabeth. Ravaces of insects. 8torm in Portugal. Useftil arts— brick« 
isakittg, briekiajnng} masonry. Wasps and bees. The weatbet — the 
lainboiT) the aurora, shootiiw stars, and meteors. WiM bird eatehing, 
Jbe. Ate. Jtc. TwaifTT-six EifciuriRoa, including the foUowinf^^. 



Pariloos le^> of a Bird-catcher. 

The Hemlock. 

Ceylon Deer. 

Electro-magnet. 

Stone Sawing. 

Monkey of N. 8. Wales. 



Brickmaking. 
Bricklaying. 
The Spruce Fir. 
The Ash. 
The Willow. 
Scotch Fir. 



LIBRARY OF INSTRUCTIVE AMUSEMENT 

Includes the following Six Volnmes of 336 pages each, 

18mo. 

13. The Yonng Man's Evening Book. 

£zTiiACT FROM CoNTBNTs — Accoont of Pompeii; Advanta* 
ges of the diffnsion of Knowledge ; Adventures ; Anecdotes 
of Dr. A. Clarke, of the Dog, Goat and other animals ; of 
blind persons, of Hume, Hogg, Cnrran, Patnam, Sheridan ; 
Camels ; Elephants ; Ingenuity of the Chinese ; Clever 
women ; Cocoa ; Clove ; Curious river ; Decision of Char- 
acter ; a Derbyshire tale ; Deafness ; Destructive shell ; 
Dragon Tree ; Driving wild cattle ; Duels ; Earthquake at 
Lisbon ; Egg oven ; Fascination of Serpents ; Fearful ad* 
venture : Gaming houses ; Good breeding ; Grood provi- 
dence of God ; The Aloe ; Town of Muscat ; Horns of 
Cattle ; Hunting the Zebra ; Icebergs ; Influence of the 
Moon ; Irish Bull ; Ispahan ; Kentucky sports ; Duration 
of life ; Manufacture of glass; Mountain travelling ; The 
Mississippi ; Palmyra ; President's house ; Printing and 
itereotypiug ; Sugar cane ; Religious education of chil- 
dren ; Russian justice ; Scenes among the Indians ; Sce- 
nery on the Ohio j Snuff-taking and smoking ; Poetry by 
Bryant, Wilson, Cornwall, Moore, Dale, Sands, Southey ; 
Tortoise catching ; Tornadoes : Tour from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic ; Whale fishery ; Wild sports, &c. &c. 

IliLU&TRATED BT FlPTT EnORAYIRQS. 



14. The Winter-ETeiiiiig Boot 

ExTBACT FROM CoNtBKTs. — Abbotsford ; Abbreviations and 
signs : Air andrexercise j Anecdotes ; Architecture of birds } 
Art of writing { Attraction ; Bridges ; Buffalo light house | 
Camphor: Charlotte Corday; Constantinople; Cit)r of 
Dublin ; Biography of Canova, Burke ; Garden in ships ; 
Growth of plants ; Guillotine ; Gymnastics j Hall of the 
Jacobins; Hints to Talkers: Indigo; Italian banditti; 
Lapland skate runners : Lythography ; Lowell ; Martyr- 
dom of St. Vincent ; Mechanical power ; Meteors ; Mon- 
key's bread ; Montreal ; Nest of the canary ; New Zeal- 
anders ; Persecution of genius ; Pet monkey and sailors ; 
Pickpockets ; Place Vendome ; Planting ; Poisons of the 
ancients ; Popular errors in medicine ; rrogress of Amer- 
ica; Pronunciation; Railways: Ravages of Locusts ; Re- 
markable travels ; Road of tne Simpion ; Capt. Koss ; 
Sago ; Saturday evening : Sea Otter ; Secretary bird ; 
Treatment of sprains : Trumpeter bird ; Turkey v ulture ; 
Turnip bread ; Use of forks ; Ace. Ace. 

Illustrated with Sixtt-okx ENORAvnias. 



\5. The Summer-Day Book. 

Extract from Coktents — Agricultural Hymn; American 
Herculaneum ; Oak ; Ancient Britons ; Ancient mounds in 
the west ; Antiquities of Gautimala ; Artificial opening in 
the stomach ; Bathing ; Bird architecture : Bread ; Burn- 
ing water ; Camel Fights ; Camphire tree ; Caravan in the 
desert ; Carnauba tree ; Cherokee Indians ; Chestnut tree ; 
Impolicy of rearing dogs ; Lorenzo Dow ; Education in 
the United States ; Fig ; Flowers and music ; Farinaceous 
food ; Fossil ; Exhilarating gas ; Sketches of Georgia ; 
Mackarel fishing ; Madras and the monsoons ; Mahogany 
tree ; Mangrove ; Mis-education ; Mutations of the Alpha- 
bet ; New England ; New-Haven ; History of newspapers ; 
New-Zealand ; Paper from corn husks ; Philosophy of 
clouds and lightning ; Poi bird ; Poisonous honey ; History 
of Portland ; Presence of mind ; Progress of knowledge ; 
Jane C. Rider the somnambulist ; Robin Hood ; Roman 
emperor and empress ; Sailing matches ; Scenes in India ; 
Street education ; Substances used fur food ; Does sugar 
injure the teeth ; Sweet potatoe ; Tattooing ; Tobacco and 
snuff-taking ; Tragacanth ; Tropical fruits ; Winter in 
Russia ; Wooden pavement ; dec. dec. dec. 

Illustrated with Sevsntt-two EireRAvives. 



16. The Every-Day Book. 

EztAact fAom Contents. — American Antiquities : Ancient 
customs in New England : Animals in peat : Astonishing 
memory : Bathing: Book of health : Burning green wood : 
Cabinets of natural history ; Carder-bees : Carrying bur- 
dens on the head : Catherine I. of Russia : Chamois hunt- 
ing : Chimneys : Cigar factory : Clean your teeth : Colise- 
um of Vespasian : Consumption of poultry in Paris : Con- 
stantinople : Discoveries earlier than Columbus : Discov- 
eries of Columbus : Education of the. eye : Egyptian 
mummies : Eminent shoemakers : Esquimaux indians : 
Extraordinary abstinence : Female education : French 
Revolution : Fuel and fire : Gifaffe : G-ypsies : Heat of the 
body : History of a New England town : Iceland moss : 
India,n funeral: Indian relics : Influence of cities : Intem- 
perance : Long evenings : Monopolists : Mountain railing : 
Omai the Otaheitan : Organic remains : Polytechnic school 
at Paris : Pompous processions : Popular science : Remi- 
niscences of Philadelphia : the Rothschilds : Saturday night : 
Savage weapons and ornaments : New Orleans in 1938 
School-meeting dialogue : Silver mines : Social wasp's 
nests : Lion's tongue : Tenderness to animals : Tribate to 
Lafayette : Turkish Libraries : War dress : Warm bathing : 
City of Washington : Western hunting : Whimsical horse : 
&c. &CC, &CC, Setentt-one Eno&atinos. 



17. The Parh)nr BooL 

Extract from Contents. — American forest trees and an- 
tiquities : Audubon : Augustus, Virgil, and Horace : 
Roger Bacon : Bathing : Religious uses of blood : Showers 
of blood : Building and architecture : City of Candy : Edu- 
cation of cats : Chameleon : Diet of Chinese : Clouds : 
Spontaneous combustion : Domestic Animals : Dreams : 
Eider Duck : Village of Economy ; Eel : Strange effect of 
fear: Fox and wolf : Gaza: Gratitude: Heroine of the 
Sierra Morena : Herring fishing : Human happiness 
Humming bird: Hysena. Italian sleep walker: Joan 
D' Arc : Meehanics Institution : Errors in medicine : Music : 
How to become a naturalist : Oratory : Ferdinand Mendez 
Pinto : Fonoipeii : Pottery : Ramah : Bice : Savages of N. 
America : Sculpture : Seasons at the Cape of Good Hope : 
Fascination of serpents : Shoes and buckles : Star gazing : 
Sensibility of vegetables : Wants of mankind : Watering 
places : &c. dec. &c. Twenty-seven ENeRAViNes. 



;^. 



18. Leisure Hoar Book. 

Cohtsitts — Absence of mind ; African hemp plant ; Ame* 
rican fishes ; Artizan well ; Migration of bees ; Beet-root 
sugar : Burtpore j Camel ; Oholera ; Chronometers ; Coal ; 
City or Colambns ; Comets ; Conquest of Peru ; Cooking by 
gas ; Echoes and sound ; Education of the blind ; Elephant 
hunting ; Embalming ; Entomology ; Esquimaux ] the 
Eye ; Dr. Francia, dictator of Paraguay ; Gambling ; Her- 
culaneum ; Heron ; Himalaya mountains ; Hydrostatic 
press > river Jordan ; Lama ; Light and heat in animals ; 
Light in Water ; Metallic balloons ; Ornithology $ Pepper 
trade; Pompeii; Biography of Rittenhouse, Capt. Ross, 
Roger Sherman ; Scotch bagpiper ; Shooting Stars ; Steam 
engine ; Steel pen and quills ; GaU flies ; Tupai Cupa, the 
New Zealand prince ; Tea and tea trade ; Tremont house ; 
Tulips ; Vegetation of the Pampas ; Vesuvius ; Walking 
pump ; Mechanism of the watch ; Water wheels ; Water 
clock ; ice. &CC, dec. Fiftt-fivb Engravings. 

19. Belzoni^s Travels in Egypt 

Ob fruits of ENTERFRIZE, exhibited in the ADVENTURES OP 
BELZONI in Enrpt and Nobia ; with an account of his diacoveriei a- 
monf the Pyramidi, in the ancient Tombe, amonc the Rnini of Templet 
and Cities, in the Deserts, and on the shores of the Red Sea ; related in 
a very interesting mannerjand illartrated bv 94 copperplate enjiraviim. 
SuMMAmr or CoivTBifTs. — ^The Pyramids. Winds of the Desert. C^ro. 
Bashaw's amusements. Hydraulic machine. Voyage up the Nile. Ruins 
of Thebes. Interior of the caves. Deceit of the Arabs» Wreck on the 
Nile. Opening the temple. Embarkation of the jronng Memnon. Tem- 
ple at Karnac. Mammy cares at Goornou. Habitations and marriages 
m the caves of Ck>umou. Sand wind of the Desert. Temple opened. 
Great tomb opened. Visit to the Pyramids. Journey to the Red Sea. 
Innndationof the Nile. Pompeii. Adventures in the Desert. Sin^Iar 
fishing in the Red Sea. Exploit of sailors with a kite. Pompey's pillar. 
Descent of the cataract. Hyasna. Bedouins, &e. &e» &e. 

20. True Stories from Aneient History, 

Chronologically Arranged, firom the Creation of the World to the Death 
of Charlemagne. By a Lady. With Engravings. 
BuMMAar or Contbiits. — Creation of the world. Babylon. Egypt. Sem- 
inmis. Sesostris. Sparta. Helena. Paris. Lycurgus. Carthage. Rome. 
The Sabines. Numa. Athens. Theseus. Ariadne. Horatii and Curiatii. 
Draco. Solon, ^sop. Cvrus. Confucius. Kings of Rome. Marathon. 
Aristides. Brutus. Coriolanus. Xerxes. Leonidas. Cincinuatus. Vir« 
finia. Pericles. Alcibiadee. Socrates. 2^noDhon. Camillus. Romo 
saved by geese. Epaminocdas. Torqnatns. Philip of Macedon. De- 
mosthenes. Alexander the Great ; his successors. Punic wars. Hanni- 
bal. Archimedes. Cataline. Cicero. Conquest of Britain. Anthony 
and Cleopatra. Birth of Christ. Destruction of Jerusalem. Plutarch. 
The Saracens, Goths^ ^^^^ *'*^ Huns. Ossian. CoMtantine. Julian. 
Picts and Scots. Attila. Franks. King Arthur. Venice. Mohanuned. 
BLAugustine. Charlemagne, Ax. ice* 



21 & 22. Aronnd the World. 



c 



A NARRATIVE of a Voyage in the East Tndia Sqaadron under Com. 
George C. Read. By an officer of the CJ. S. Navy, 3 vole. 12mo. A 
Tery interesting, well written, and spirited account of life on board a 
man-of-war, and adventures in various countries, during a voyage round 
the world. 

SuMMAmr or CoifTSNTs.— yfit sea— Interior of the frigate. Cockpit philos* 
ophy. Tacking. Treatment of the mariners. Religious worship. 8ab> 
bath Influences. The brave, good sailor. A thunder squalL Burial of a 
sailor. Land ho! .Vatfsira— Funchal. Our lady of the mountain. The 
old Padre. Climate of Madeira. Santa Clara convent. The nun. Ball 
at the consul's. Wines. Rambling in Fnnchal. The floating meadow. 
* Weathering ' at sea. The southern stars. Crossimr the line. /Ue dM 
Jimsir^— Edifices. Robbers. Public institutions. The negroes. Con> 
Tent. Cathedral. The palace. Departure. Schools at sea. A gale. 
OsjM itT Good Hone — Bad omens. MtuUtgasear — Lunar rainbow. Yankee 
navigation. Telling yarns. A shipwreck. Swimming. Shark story 
SablMith schools. Reading sailors. Haman the Hindoo. Arab pilot. 
jlroMo— Discoverv of conee. Muscat — the Bazaar. Arabian women. 
Bedouin camp. Moslem fidelity. The only murder. Zoazitar^— Inhabi* 
tants. Amusements. The sultan. The harem. Arabian hospitalities 
JKn rf os to i — Revolutions. Heroes. British policy. Palankeen ride. Hin- 
doo chicanery. Central school. Native school. Hindoo feasts. Brah- 
mins. Horrid murder. Motique. Indian luxuriance. Elephanta. Lithio 
elephant. Cfoa. Pungee village. Inquisition. Portuguese frigate. Osy* 
Ion— Budhism. Environs of Colombo. CityofKandy. Snake charmer. 
Orang Outang. Jack as a marine. Sumatra — Bombardment of Uuallah 
Battoo. Landing at, and capture of Muckie. Treaty. Account of the 
inhabitanU. Prmee qf Wales Island. Malacca, Water spouts. &mgar 
jMre— Climate. A tradition. Temples. Eastern Archipelago. Plantations. 
Chinese customs. Wives of his majesty. A burial. China difficulties. 
Okiiui— Macao bay. Mr. Beale*s garden. Street scenes. The camp. 
Temples. Funeral. A shot at the Junks. Missionaries. Medical mis- 
sions. Scenes in and about Canton. Chinese foreign relations. Portu- 
Siese and Dutch in China. Opium trade. The Tafoong. Oaka* TaJuiU, 
ueen Pomare. Chile, Valparaiso. Adventures in and about Santiago* 
Pent, Lima. Callao. Passage round Cane Horn. Arrival at Boston. 

niustrated by Steel Plate views of city of Muscat, and of the Destmctkm 
of Muckie by the American Ships. 

23 & 24. Zenobia i or Fall of Palmyra, 

In Letters from Lucius M. Piso to his friend Marcus Curtius at Room. 
8 vols. 19mo. 

This work must be ranked as a modem classic, it is a model of style and 
gives a beautifiiUy written and animated description of life and manners 
in the magnificent city of Palmyra, during the reign of its fkmous queen 
Zenobia. when it was beseiged and taken b^ the Romans under the empei^ 
or Aurelian, soon after the introdnction of Christianity. The North Am- 
erican Review says of this, that it is * one of the most brilliant additiont 
to American literature.' 



25 to 28. Memoirs of tlie Life of Walter Scott 

By his Son-in-Law, J. G. LOCKHART. In finir thick volumes, fiUl 
bound. 
A biography of this wonderful man, which should be made aeeestihle to 
9Tery reader. 



29. History of Bradford and Merton, 

By Tbomas Day, Eiq. A aew edition of thi« excellent work, reTised 
throughout, and embellished with a large number of engravings. 
EvraACT raoM CoifTCNTs. — Meeting of Harry Sandfordand lommy Mer- 
ton. Importance of education, i^toriet of the dies and the ants. The 
gentleman and the banket maker. Story of Cyrus. Account of the Russian 
sailors on the island of Bpitzhergen. 1'he elephant. House building. 
Cirateful Turk. Disappointments acid difficulties overcome by thought and 
perseverance. Crocodile. Bears and monkeys. Education of animals. 
J^planders. Reindeer. Surprising cure for tiie gout. Tommy and Harry 
in a snow stotm. PerHons Injried in the snow. Mechanics. Aritlunetic. 
Astronomy. History of Agesilaus Lpondidas of Sparta. The conjurer 
Mariners* compass. Greenland. Kanischatka. Telescope. Magic Lantern^ 
Optics. Tommy and the dog C»iiur. Greeniander's duel. Bull-baiting 
Ftory of Polemo. Sophron and Tigranes. Tommy's expedition on horse- 
back. Adventures in the wilds of America. Battles with the Indians. 
EtYocta of gunpowd^^r, &c. &.c. Jcc. 

30 to 39. Parley's Ma^inp. 

In ten large square volumes, replete with valuable reading for the young 
er portion of the community. It is filled principally with original matter 
prepared expressly for the instiuction and amusement of yoong people, 
and with regard to their advancAment in knowledge and usefulness. It 
forms a most attrai:tive and useful series of volumes. The contents are 
CO extensive and various that it would be impossible to give any list of 
them in an advertisement. An examination of the work itself must satis- 
fy every one of its admirable adaptation to the objects had in view in its 
preparation. The ten volumes contain nearly too tkousand engravings. 
And considering its size and the quantity of matter, it Is one of the cheap- 
ent books ever published. {f^T < ^ >■ "till regularly published in Monthly 
Numbers, at one dollar a year. J^ 

90~ l^he Books numh<)red 1 to 12 are just published ; those ftom T3 to 18 
have been introduced into many School District Libraries ; and we ean 
adduce the commendation of Hon Edwaro Everett, and others of 
excellent judgment, to the value of these volumes. 

PRICES 

OF THE VARIOUS SEBIES AND VOLUMES, NEATLY AND STEONGLT 
FULL BOUND IN LEATHER, FOR CASH . — 

THE LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING AND USEFUL READ- 

ING, 12 vols. 1^.00 

Any volumes of this series separately, each - . . . .45 

THE LIBRARY OF INSTRUCTIVE AMUSEMENT, 6 vols. 2.50 
Any volumes separately ....... .45 

BELZONI'S EGYPT, 1 vol • - - - ,50 

TRUE STORIES FROM HISTORY, J vol .50 

AROUND THE WORLD, 2 vols 1.50 

ZENOBIA, S vols j^ 

MRMOIRS OF SfR WALTER SCOTT, 4 vols 3^ 

PAR LEY»S MAGAZINE, 10 vols, (leather liacks) - - . 7.6O 
Any volumes separately -----.. ].oo 

PANDPORD AND MERTON, 1 vol. I'xW 

A S£T COmPIiE^fi of a;i the abAre, 39 roln. 30.00 



BOOKS 

riTBLIsnKD NT ' 

C. S. FRANCIS & CO, 252 BROADWAY, NEW YORK", 

AND JOSEPH IT. FKANCIS, BOSTON. 



tn »ne volume^ handsomely prhtttd, put up in paptr^ same sifle as the Wavss 

ley jYooets. Price 25 cents. 

THE EPICUREAN, 
A TALE, 

BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ., 

AUTHOR OP LALLA ROOKH, KTO., BTO. 

A ne'er Edition, revised and corrected by the Author, with Nolofc 



In ens volvm*e oetaso, handsomely printed^ in eUth gilt. 

WRITINGS 

OF 

CHARLES SPRAGUE. 

NOW PIR8T COU.ECTED. 

Consisting of his Poems and Orations. 

** Mr. Spra^o*! poetry U nf th<> htf heat order, and every piece baa been HamiMi 

with tbe admiration of the beat critica.** 



In two vols, IStmOi cloth* 

JULIAN} 

OR, 

SCENES IN JUDEA. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF ZENOBIA, OR LETTERS FROM PALMTRA, 
AND I'BOBUS, OH LETTERS FROM ROME. 

Tht'se works, Zknouia, Pkobus, and Julun, for b<fauty of styte, 
cluMsiciil tnciie, and iiiK-rctti of' nairaiive, may cUallcnijc cuiupuri«on with 
any wiM kH in the English language. 

In one vol. \2mo.—For StndenU. 
A NEW LnXRAL TRANSLATION OP 

LONGINUS ON THE SUBLIME. 

■T A QIUDUATE Of TEINITT QOLLSeS, DUBMII. 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BT C. 8. FRANCIS k, CO., NEW TOBX. 

/» fiM vthmes, IStmo,, doth. 

FOREST LIFE. 

BT THB AUTHOK OF 

««A NEW HOME— WHO'LL FOLLOW?** 



oHiunor, vivacity, keen discernment, fraphic power* of deteription, and a 
thoroogh acquaintance with American foreit life, are the moet itriking feature* of 
theie Tolumet. There is not a chapter from which we do not feel strongly dispoeed 
to quote.*' — London Jttlas, 

** Mies Sedgwick must not only acknowledge * a rival near her throne,* but she 
must make room for a sister on it. The author of that charming and widely-popu- 
lar work, * A New Home,* has followed up her successful eown ^ecsot in the world 
of literature with the volumes before us ; and when we say that they fully sustain 
the promise of their predecessor, we say all that is necessary to secure at once the 
attention of our readers.** — Kmekerboeker. 

** No less ^phic, witty, kindlvt sensible, and amusing a book than the prede- 
cessor, of which it is the sequel. Her voice comes to us out of the far unknown wil- 
derness, from which she sends it forth, like the clear ringing song of a bird, issuing 
from the heart of a wood.** — Demoeratie Review, 

** Delicate but genial humor, pathos, nice perception of character, and unrivalled 
powers of description, all unite to make her writings most attractive.** —JVew York 
Commereial Jtdvertiser 

" The present work is a sort of continuation of* A New Home — Who*U Follow ? * 
and we can assure the readers of that charming work, that in * Forest Lifb,* they 
have even a richer feast spread before them than the banquet they enjoyed at her 
boepitable homb in the far West.** — JVew World. ' 

** We admire her dashing style, her delineations of the homely manners, habits, 
and peculiarities of Western life, and commend the volumes to all the admirers or 
genuine American literature.** — MerekanU* Magatine, 

** These are charming volumes, written with a fteshness and spirit that delight 
and would surprise us, were we not familiar with the first work of their autlH>r. 
Mrs. Kirkland has opened a new vein in our national literature. Her sketches of 
forest scenery and wood-crafl, with all its varied details, are not less true than 
graphic. ** — Oraham*s Magatine. 

" The great charm of * A New Home * and * Forest Life,* is, that they tell at 
* just what we want to know * of that wonderful country to which half of^us mean 
to go, while the other half, in resolving to stay at home, think of, and talk of it 
almost as much as the emigrants themselves. Half an hour with one of theso 
books, is like half an hour*s chat with one of our pleasant Western kinsfolk.** — 
Boelon JUieeeUany, 



In one vohtnUf ISSme., doth. 

A NEW HOME— WHO'LL FOLLOW? 

OB, 

GLI1P8E8 OF WESTESlf LIFE. 

BT UBS. MABT CLAYfiKS) AN ACTUAL SETTLER. 

THIRD ra>\T\0^. 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BT C. S. FRANCIS & CO., NEW TORK. 

In one voIum», lUmo., doth, 

A NEW HOME — WHO'LL FOLLOW ? 

OR, 

GLIMPSES OF WESTERN LIFE. 

BT MRS. HART CLAYERS, AN ACTUAL SETTLER. 

Third Edition. 



** This it a work of striking merit, such as we do not oflen meet with in theso 
days of repetition and imitation. The real enjoyments of forest Hfe are set forth 
in their true colors ; but the real inconveniences, and annoyances, and aacrifioea 
which belong to it, are not extenuated.*' * * * « 

** It is one of the most spirited and ori§[inal wotkM which have yet been produced 
in this country.** — ^ortk Amenean Remew, 

** This work shows evidence of a genios for description very nncommon, even hi 
these days of clever narrative. Done with a nerve, an elegance of quotation and 
allusion, a playfulness of style, and a pore and Christian-like spirit of resi^atioo 
and ffood humor, which warrant us in pronouncing it one of the first productions of 
the dav. More eminently readable matter has not &Uen under our notice for a long 
time.** — Oranfs LondoH JowmaL 

** One of the cleverest productions of the season ; containing very interesting 
and lively pictures of Western life, character, and manners.'* — M'ew York Rseisv. 

** Mrs. Clavers*s sketches are lively, fresh-colored, and characteristic. We 
recommend the book to all who have any appetite for what is humorous and 
graphic in the light literature of America.*' — London Jitkenetan, 

" This book is agreeable as a whole ; valuable as a picture of dail]^ household 
life, and of village society in a new Western settlement, and curious for its glimpsea 
of love and marriage, of a more sentimental kind, in the United States.** — London 
Spectator. 

" One of the most natural, pleasant, and entertaining books that we have rand 
for a twelvemonth.** — Knidtnrbodur, 

*^ This is a real view of the settlers in the for West, and, we imagine, gives a mora 
minute and faithful account of their daily life than any book of travels that has been 
published.'* — London LUeretry Oatette, 

" The most amusing and spirited work, descriptive of life in the West, that we 
have perused since we read Mr. Hoflrman*s Western Tour. The volume is spiced 
with many beautiful descriptions of natural scenery, and abounds in classic alio, 
sions and happy illustrations.** — The Corsair, 

** This work gives us a simple picture of * a home on the outskirts of civiliza* 
lion,' and presents us with an * unvarnished tale * of the life of the emigrant. It to 
amusing in the extreme, and so vivid in its coloring, that, as we read, we might 
almost fancy ourself in Michigan, particifmting with the fair authoress in the 
vicissitudes and troubles of getting domesticated in a shingle palace.*' — Boetan 
Trantorigft, 



FOREST LIFE. 

■T TRB alTTHOR OF 

«A NEW HOME-WHO'I*\* YO\*\*^^^*' 



i% doth, plauu JllsOf m ortiamaUal bindmgf for JPrtttntM. 

THE 

POPULAR POEMS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

NEW EDITIONS. 

With the ADthor*8 latest Gometions, IntrodHetloni, and Notes ; 

■ ACH IN A IINGLC VOLUME, WITH BCAUTirUL ITBKL XfrOKAVINOS. 



THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 



BALLADS AND SONGS. 



** For virH richness of colorinip, nnd truth of costume, many of the descriptho 
ptia»BftM of this poem stand almost unrimlled. It carries tts bick in ima^natioo 
to tho time of &ction ; and we wander with the poet along Tweedside, or amobf 
tlie wild glades of Ettriek Forest." 



MARMION. 

B Sale of jrioHTien fhVU. 

** This poem is superior to all that Scott has hitherto produced, and with a few 
fiiulu of diction, equal to any thing that has evar Iweil wrRten.**~iBrrB«v, 
Eimkm-gh Raview. 



THE LADY OF THE LAKE; 

THE VISION OF DON RODERICK. 

<* There is a richnoss and spirit in this poem, a profbsion of incident, and a 
shifting brilliancy of coloring, that remind us of the wrtc'hery of Ariosto.** — 
JjBFFasr. 

ROKEBY. 



THE BRIDAL OF TRIERMAIN. 

**The interest inspired by the fable, the masterly delineotions of the charaetan 
by wlfose agency the plot is unravelled, and the spirited, nervous conciseness of tha 
narrative, we think will satisfy the expectations which the author's rv^utatioa 
oxcitod.** — EduUmrgh Review, 



THE LORD OF THE ISLES. 



THE FIELD OF WATERLOO, AND OTHER POEMS. 

** Another genaine lay ftmn the harp of that indefiitigaUe olnatrA Tba 
glow of coloring, the same eaerjQrof narration, the same amplitade of deacripCioa. 
an ooospieaoos here, which distinguish all his other productions.** -—JEioMMyl 




LIFE BY I.OCKHART. 

.Vmb puMahing at Uevay low price ej^ a-His a to^uw*. 

This ia wt AonHpreant edition on 1101111 lypv, bul hancli')iiie iind 
rratl^Mp booke, well printed i>n Jat^p 'yp*^ ^^^ S*"**^ P'^P^^i ^^ ^ con^p- 
nicDl Hie, which curoprise tile popular worka of Sir WaKer ScutI, ■□ 
■nivertDltj o>le«moil, snil which have now tiiJIy aasamed a aluidant 
-■- - ' [iit of them maj be Ibund on the next pafp. 



BOOKS PUBLISHBD BT C. 8. FRANCIS, NEW YORK. 



LIFE AND WRITINGS 
or 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 



LIFE. 
VoLB. I to Vnif Blemoin of the Life of Soott, bj J. G. Logkhart 



WAVERLEY NOVELS, &Q. 



VOLS. 

1. a, 

3. 4, 
5. 6. 
7, 8. 
9.10, 



ll, 12. 
13. 14. 



15.16. 
17. 18. 
19,20, 
21,22. 
23, 24. 
25. 26, 
27, 28, 
29, 30, 
31. 32. 



Waveriey, 

Guy Manneriiig', 

The Antiquary, 

Rob Roy. 

Talea of My Landlord. 
First Series : — Black 
Dwarf— Old Mortality. 

Tales of my Landlord. 
Second Series : The 
Heart of Mid-Lothian, 

Tales of my Landlord. 
Third Scries : The 
Bride of Lammermoor 
— A Legend of Mon. 
trose, 

Ivanhoe. 

The Monastery, 

The Abbot. 

Kcnilworth. 

The Pirate, 

The Fortunes of Nigel. 

Peveril of the Peak. 

Quentin Durwa/d. 

St. Rouau*8 Wuil. 



VOLS. 

33. 34, RedgAuntlet, 

35, 36, Talei of the Cmsaders : 

The Betrothed— The 

Taliemaii, 
37. 38. Woodflrtbck, 
39,40, Chronicles of the Canon. 

S.te. Fuvt Series : 
ighland Widow — 

Two Drovers. &o. 
41,42, Chroniclesof the Canon. 

gate. Second Series : 

St. yalentine*s Day, 
43. 44. Anne of Geierstein, 
45, 46. Count Robert of Paris. 
47, 48. Castle Dangerous, and 

Tcdes of a Grandfather, 

First Series, 
49. 50. Tales of a Grandfather, 

Second Series. 
51. 52. Tales of a Grandfather, 

Third Series. 
53. 54. Tales of a Grandfather, 

Fourth Series, 



POEMS. 

55, 56, Lay of the Last Minstrel, — Ballads, Songs. &c. 

57. 58. Marmion — Occasional Pieces. 

59. 60, Lady of the Lake — ^Vision of Don Roderick. 

61, 62. Rokeby — Bridal of Triermain. 

63. 64. Lord of the Isles — Field of Waterloo — Miscellaneous Poems 

65, 66, Harold the Dauntless — Dramatic Pieces. 

Tbete works, which are handsomely printed on good paper, fVom Isrvs type, 

art published at twenty-fioe cenU a volume, or. with an engravii^. thurty-ooe 

etfiiu; a price wiihin tlie nieanv of every one desirous of owning the works 

of thta celebrated author. Any distinct work of this edition will be sokl sepa- 

rately, and may be had at any time, at l\ie o^Vioti ot VVi« ^utchaner. Complets 

Mits may also be had in uniform and haudftvtme Vaud\\x% oi v%r^Q\u^«c<i\K». 



BOOKtr rCBLtSitEl> BT C. 8. PRANCnr & CO., NEW YORK 

— ' . . Hfc 

NEW TEXT-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 



In on$ vohmut 18mo. 

THE PRINCIFLES OF MORALITY, 

▲iro THB 

PRIVATE AND POLITICAL RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS 

or MANKIND. 
BY JONATHAN DYMOND. 

ABRIDGED, AND PROTIDXD WITH QUESTIONS, TOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS, AND TOUNO PERSONS GENERALLY. 

BT GAROUNE M. KIRKLAND. 



** This abridpnent of the larger work of OTmood^ on the Princiyles of Morality, 
is entitled to all acceptation. The origiaal treatise has passed through MTeral 
editions since its first appearance in this country, although it has not eren yet com- 
manded a degree of attention at all proportioned to its merits, which are of the 
highest order. Without launching out into abstruse speculations on the grounds of 
moral obligation, it takes its stand on the revealed will of God as the rule of prac- 
tical ethics, and in a tone of earnest, but kind and winning remonstrance, rebukes 
the lax principles and pra<jtices of the age, and summons ul classes up to the high 
and pure standard of the Bible. 

" The author's exposure of the hollow parts of Paley's system, is managed with 
the hand of a master, and no one can peruse but with admirauon hie skilful detec- 
tion of the fallacies by which a loose casuistry often seeks to confbond distinctions 
and pervert right. 

" Notwithstanding the admitted value of Wayland, we think DymODtff deci- 
dedly preferable atf a text-book finr schools, and wmale seminaries in particular, 
we are persuaded, can find no work so well suited to their object. This testimony, 
we trust, will carry with it some more weight, not only from the fkct that it comes 
from one well acquainted with the work, but one who voluntarUy tenders this aa 
an unsolicited tribute to a treatise of merit ucequalled in its line. — B.'* (Rsv 
GsoaoB Bush.) 

F^rom the Soslon Recorder, 

" The abridgment of the original work of Dymond, ibr the use of schools, and th« 
young generally, is a happy thooght. The execution of such a purpos^cooM not 
have been better done than by ber wlw has undertaken it in this volume. It is not 
enough to say that we have been pUasetL, for we have been greatly delighted, with a 
labor that has resulted in presenting to the youth of our country, in so coodeoMd ■ 
form, and yet in so clear and nervous a style, the great principles of morality, as 
they are delineated in the gospel of Christ. The combination of philosophy with 
reveliition is most happily effected, without the slightest violence to either, sjid tiie 
perfect harmony exhibited between them, claims the con6dence and admiration of 
every intelligent reader. We speak with great assurance when we say, that the 
friends of humanity and religion will liavo occasion to r^otce, when tha * Principles 
of Morality,' developed in the Essays of Dymond. shall find a plato in all our 
higher schools, and it might be added, in all tbe family libraries of the land.** (lUv. 
R. 8. SToams, D. D.) 

Avm the OneUa Whig^ 

" This is in truth an excellent book, and in its present form, nndoubtodly th« 
roost complete and admirnble compendium extant of moral and political philoeophy. 
both theoretical and practical, founded upon the conjoint principles of riifat, natural 
reason, and th« will of ■ Supreme Being. In its present shape, skilftalbr abridgod 
and condensed as it b Imt our intelligMit country woman, Bfrs^ Klrkland^ if is not 
only a work peculiarly adapted to the use of schools and young persona, bat Ibr 
those of all afes, and of emry staadinf, edneatkm, and oond^tiififa <>& ^% V^2£^ 
constitute a most usefiil and pcopei maauaX ot pfttaonaiX %»A. vs«s»^««te»>»^«<«^ 
family. — B.** 



BOOKf rUBLISHSP BT C. 9. FBAITCI89 ITBW TOSX« 



FOH YOUNG PBHSON8. 



Jk em» vo&HM ISmo., with engramngt. 

TRUE STORIES 
FROM ANCIENT HISTORY. 

ODimOLOGIGALLT AERANGBD FEOM THE CREATION OF THX WORLD TO 

THK DKATH OF OHARLEMAGNX. 

BY A MOTHER. 



In Preu. 

TRUE STORIES 
FROM MODERN HISTORY. 

BY THB 8AMB AUTHOR. 
/• eme vobme tqmart. 

THE FAIRY GIFT; 
A CHOICE COLLECTION OF FAIRY TALES. 

■XAVTRATBD BT UPWARDS OF TWO HUNDRED XNaRATINGW, FROM 
DESIGNB BT THE MOIT CELEBRATED FRENCH ARTIIT8. 



Motch to ik* abp9t 

THE FAIRY GEM. 

^ A NEW COLLECTION OP FAIRY TALES. 

WITH 180 ENGRAVINGS. 

/• erne vohmu 18mo., with nmmerotu engraoing*, 

THE PARLOR BOOK 

OF 

INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE READING ; 

OONTAINiNG SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORT ; PERSONAL ADVENTURES; 
SCENES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL ; BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES, ETC. 



/• tmt tqiimn volume^ 150 tngranmgt. 

DRAWING FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 

A aOUJUmOH of FROO&WMXm VRkWlBOt QOFIIS^ WITB 
OIBBOnOHl AND k snOlLT TKRWnSR. 




FaUge far > •IngtB daobtir, 1^ caul ; if unt lOO diDh, S| Moa 

•uastllMa) anil tliiuUis) will nfudnMut Ifainilhm IKeriwiam: 

dnm obililbood DpflarjB. [t m^ythut pou rVovn hand lo IbihI ia UlA IkihnT 
wicia, iiul Ikn IutdU ItlU nM dilililn ID Snd uauBiwfil in wtmetlmrti 
ulM niHm to HpHln Id ibeir ehlMriui ; »hH« ih " ' ■ -'■ " 

liariuiml 14) try lo Jaad uq, bj qmjf •T^p*. their Blill y<*ifi]'.'o> tu 
IhAi aajBjriiMiit wbioh tbej hv« lircAiljr aipcrlanctHi Lliaiii*elvB 



TheOoateati of the W«rk aie too rarhm* to be eDomemtod iothieplMv; 
iat in order to convey some idea of tlie intbotioni of the condncton, th» 
following may be mentioned at forming a portion of the more prominent 
•ubjects ; 

I. Geographical Descriptions of manners, customs, and countries. 

IT. Travels, Voyages, and Adventures, in various parts ef the world. 

III. Interesting Historical Notices and Anecdotes of each State, and of 
the United States, as well as of foreign countries. 

IV. fiiographyf particularly of young perbons. 

y. Natural History, a» birds, beasts, Hshos,&,e.; m weH M plants, trees, 
flowers, &C. 

VI. A fiuniliar description of the objects that daily sorronnd Children in 
the Parlor^ Nursery, Garden, &.c. 

VII. Original Tales, cooeisting of Home Scenes, Stories of Adventure, 
&c. calculated to stimulate the curiosity, exercise the affecticms, and im- 
prove the judgment. 

VIII. An Account of varioos trader and pursuits, and seme branches of 
commetce. 

IX. Cheerful and pleasing Rhymes, adapted to the feelings and compre^ 
kension of youth. 

The Pubhshers have made arrangements to have the work abundantly il- 
histrated with spirited engravings, and every ofTort will be made to render 
it a useful auxilliary to the cause ef education. 

All Penone interested in the rising generation and its advancement in 
Knowledse and Virtue are invited to assist in the circulation of this liHle 
work. Teachers, by adopting it as a Reading book in schools will find it a 

Kat relief to the tedium of their daily occupation , as Children will take 
d of it with eagerness and consequently with evideat improvement. 

Six c«piM will b« mmnt for •--•-••$5 
TliirteMi ** ^ ^ - lO 

Remittances can shvays be made by mail, free of postage, en application t» 
the Poatmaster of any town. 



PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS 

IC7*F0R SALE CHEAP, TO CLOSE THE BU;5INESS.,y^ 

The Advertieera, being about to close this portion of their business, oflTer 
foff sale at much reduced prices the remainder of their stock of 

PHII<080PHICAIi APPABAT1J«9 

■uurafiu^tured expressly for purposes of education. Among which may be 
found the following articles, namely :— 

Hecliaitics*— Sets of Mechanical Powers, different sizes, 10, 18, and $30^ 
PneMiiiatics, flydrostatica, and Hydraolics* — Complete seta 
of apparatus to illustrate these branches of science at from $50 to $130, 
according to the size of the articles. Also, any of the pieces may be 
had separately. 
AIR PUMPS $10 to $70. 
OFtica^-Models of the HUMAN EYE, $10. PRISMS, MIRRORS, &« 
Acomtica.— Models of the HUMAN EAR, $10. 
AntrOHOHiT.— ORRERIES of different sizes and materials, $7 to $35. 
TELLURIAN, oa SEASON MACHINE, $6 to $19. 
GLOBES of various sizes and prices. 
Bl«etrlcit7.— Complete sets of Appaiatas with PLATE GLASS MA* 

CHINE, from $35 to $150. 
Ch«Bilatr7«^-Seta of Apparatus. $40 to $100. MAGNETS, NV- 
MERAL FRAMES, GEOMETRICAL SOLIDS, Sta, Slo. 



Drawins for Yonns Children; 

CoKTAiifiifO Om Hundred and fyiy Drawing Corixi, akd iruini> 

BOUt ExXBCItXS; ACCOMPAITIXD BT AllPLB DiRXCTIOlft BOTH FOm 

TsAOHBB AKD PupiL. PuUisfoed origiuoily under the Baperiotendeaca 
of the London Society for the Diffusion of Useftil Knowledfe. 

Extract from the Introduetion. 

** Most little ohJIdren attempt to draw of their own accord, and frequent 
1/ receive much pleasure from their rude productions j but the want of as- 
sistance and enoouraoement geueraJljr prevents them from making any pro* 
ficiency. The object of this book is to assist the instructer iu teachinf 
drawing to young children, or rather to show how children may be put ia 
the way of instructing themselves, and of turning the ait to the best account 
for the improvement of their faculties.* * * * In this book, a beginning only 
is attempted. So much of drawing is given as every person ou^ht to poi> 
•ess, and might easiiy acquire. The explanations and illustrations are so 
Aill, that the Instructer, tliough previously unpractised in drawing, may 
commence the art with a young child by taking a very little trouble. 

** Drawing is of use, directly, as a general written language, superior in 
several respects to penmanship ; it is almost indispensable to many profes- 
sions and trades, and highly useful in many others ; and it would, if gene* 
rally ditseminated, be a powerful means of increasing the innocent enjoy- 
ments, good feelings, and good taste of a community. It is of use indirect- 
ly, by the discipline it gives to the eye, hand, powers of observation, mom- 

ory, invention, t^Mte, and in a degree to the other mental faculties. Wo 

have only to notice the delight shown by children lookinc over a book of 
pictures, compared with tlwt which they show in reading a book, to be con- 
vinced liow powerful an instrument of instruction drawing might be made. " 

Woman, as Maiden, Wife and Mother. 

An Epitome of Social Duties and Domestic Enjoyments. From the 
ISth London Edition, thoroughly revised and improved. By a Laot« 

C^tenU. Comparative estimate of difference of temperament between 
Male and Female Children. Dolls, Toys, Books, Piano. Nursery maids, 
their evil, and Ghost Ftories. Boarding Schools, and their tendency. Ex- 
ercise ; Conduct of parents to their daughters ; Dress, Graces, Comptn- 
ions ; Love ; Religion. The WIFE. Mutual forbearance ; Quarrels ; 
Candor ; Housekeeping ; Expenses ; Family hours ; Toilette ; Parties ; 
Behavior to male friends ; How to make men in love with marriage. Tho 
MOTHER. PrepurattoA of mind for the Event. Remarks thereon. Love 
of offspring. Her trials ; the attention that sliould be shown her : Dress of 
Children ; Maternal obligations ; Weaning ; Uuackery ; Advice as to tho 
regulation of the love due to a husband, in combination with an affectionato 
regard fur the Children. Domestic management. Moral rearing. A good 
Parent's first care. The NURSERY. Nurses, and absurd practices : Ex- 
ercise of Infants ; Deformity by erroneous mode ot Nursing. Respiration 
ofinfanU, &c. FAMILY MANAGEMENT. Dinner table. Household 
Economy ; Cookery j Properties of Food, &e. GUIDE TO KNITTING 
Fifty Examples, with ample directions, as well as for Crotchet or Tambonr, 
JWst p«ekU r«/««)«, gilt edgee, 38 eetdg. 



USEFUL SCHOOL-BOOK: 

Introduced into the Ooniuiun Senocii of If. Ycrk City and PhikdriphM* 

Conversations on Common Things: 

Or a Guide to Knowledge ; comprising Questions and Answers on tbe 
following subjects, and whicli give to the readers a knowledge of their 
nature, growth, manufacture, and use. 

Acacia tree. Agate, Air, Ale, Alabaster, Allgator, Allspice, Almonds, 
Alum, Amber, Ambergris, Amethyst, Amianth, Anana-pktnt, Apples, Aqua- 
fortis, Aquatinta^Arts, Arithmetic, Asbestos, Ash-tree, Aspen, Asphaltum, 
Bamboo, Banks, Bank-notes, Barley, Baskets, Beaver, Beech-trees, Beer, 
Bees-waz, Bell-metal, Bells, Benzoin, Boryl, Bitumens, Birch-tree, Box- 
wood. Books^ Blue vitriol. Brass, Brandy, Bmnxe, Brick, Bread-fruit tree, 
Brazil-wood, Butter-nut bark, Bullion, Buck wheat, Burning-glasses, Cacao 
nnt. Calico, Camphor, Camel, Cambric, Candles, Cannon, Cantharidea, 
Caoutchouc, Capers, Cashmere. C Castor- plant, Casting of metals, Carbon, 
Carthamus, Caraway, Cartridge- balln^Cedur tree. Century, Charcoal, Chest- 
nut tree. Chocolate, China ware, Cider, Cinnkbar, Cigars, Citron, Cinna- 
vaon. Cloth-making, Clouds, Cloves, Clocks, Cochineal, Cocoa-nut tree. 
Coffee, Colours, Coral, Corn, Coal, Coins, Copperas, Cork-tree, Cornelian, 
Cotton, Copper, Co.iander, Cream of Tartar, Crocodile, Crayons, Currants, 
Cypress-tree, Cyphering, Days of the week. Date-tree, Dials, Diamonds, 
Dromedary, Earthquakes, Ebony-tree, Elm-trne, Eluphant, Emery, Emerald, 
Engravinff, Etching, Esculent vegetables. Figs, Firo-flies, Flannels, Flax, 
Fhuc-seed, Flour, Fonnderv, FranRincenso, Fresco, Fustic, Gall-nuts, 6am- 
bouge. Garnet, German-black, Ginger, Ginseng, Gin, Glass, Glow-worm, 
Gold, Government, Grapes, Gum-Arabic, Gum elastic, Guiacum, Guava, 
Gunpowder, Guineas, Gopher wood. Flats, Hail, Hair-powder, Hed|e-hog, 
Hemp, Honey, Holly tree, Hops, Hurricane, Huts, Hya;na, Ink, India rub- 
ber, India ink, Indian corn, Indian-wood, In<li:;o, Iron, Ising-rlass, Ivoiy, 
Ivory black, Japanning, Jatropha, Jet, Kerntes, Kid, Lace, Irfike or Lacca, 
Lamp-black, Landan tree. Laws, Ijapis caliniinaris, fjaudanum, l<ead, Lead- 
pnncils. Leather, Lemons, Lettuce, Liberty, Libraries, Lime, Light, Lig- 
num-vitsB, Linen, Lithography, Liquorice, Load-stone, Locust, liOg-wood, 
Manhineal-trflH, Mace, Madder, Magnet, Mahogany, Manna, Manufactures, 
Manso, Mangosteen, Maple-tree, MHriiicr'fi couinass. Marble, Marbled paper. 
Mead, Metheglin, Metals, Mezzotiiito, Millut, Mills, Minnral Caoutchouc, 
Mineral green, Mineral oils. Mineral pitch. Mineral tar. Mint, Microscope, 
Alonths, Money, Molasses, Morocco, Mosaic, Multiplication table, Musk, 
Muslin^ Musical glasses. Myrrh, Naptha, Newspapers, Nitre, Notes of hand, 
Numerical figures, Notmegs, Nut-galls, Oats. Oak tree. Oils, Oil springs, 
Oiled silk. Opium, Opiates, Oranges, Ores, Orria-root, Ostrich, Painting, 
Papyrus, Paper, Paper mulberry. Paper-making, Parchment, Pearls, Pears, 
PimentOj Pepper, Perry, Pens, Peruvian bark, Petroleum, Pewter, Pine- 
apple, Pine-tree, Pitch, Platina, Ptunibaffo, Pomegranate, Poplar-tree^ Pop- 
py, Porcelain, Porphyry, Porcupine, Porter, Potato, Printing, Printing on 
China, Primary colours. Prunes, Quercitron. Quills, Quicksilver, ^in. 
Rainbow, Raisins Rattans, Uapeseed, Red lead, Reindeer, Religion, Repub- 
lic, Rhubarb, Rice, Rinia tree, Rosin, Ruby, Rum, Rye, 8ago, S^altpetre, 
Salt, Salt springs, Sapphire, SamicI, Sculpture, Sealing wax,^ei)na. Shells 
Sheen, Shaddocks, Shagreen, Shell lac. Shammy, Silk, Silkworm, Silver 
Bittah tree, Skinf, Smoke blnck. Snow, Snuff, Spanish black, Spnctaclea 
Spices, Spikenard, Sponge, Steel, Starch, Statuary, Sun-dials, Sugar, Sa 
mac. Spermaceti, Tallow-tree, Tamarinds, Tartar, Tar, Tea, Telescopes 
Thermometer, Time, Tin Tobacco, Topaz, Tortoise, Tow, Tragncanth 
Tumeric, Turpentine, Tnrquois, Typos, Wax, Wax fruit. Walnut tree 
Water-snouts. Watches. Wold. Whirlwinds. Whiskey, Wirto, Wo«i'», Wool 
Wheat, White vitriol, Wntiiig, vc>eptnniQ tnnow, Vegfetahie wax, Vegita 
bles. Varnish, Velluin, Verditurj VurmiJiup, Viuus, Viuugar, Vilripl li^iiia 
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The borrower must return this item on or before 
the last date stamped below. If another user 
places a recall for this item, the borrower will 
be notified of the need for an earlier return. 




